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Survey of the World. 


The brief special session of 
the Senate ended on the gth 
inst., the nominations submit- 
ted by the President, including those of 
all the present members of the Cabinet, 
having been confirmed. Ex-Senator 
Chandler is now chairman of the Spanish 
Claims Commission. Ex-Senators Car- 
ter, Thurston, Lindsay and McBride are 
Commissioners of the United States for 
the Exposition in St. Louis. The Director 
of the new National Bureau of Stand- 
ards is Samuel W. Stratton, heretofore 
Professor of Physics in the University of 
Chicago. A physical laboratory will be 
constructed near Washington for the bu- 
reau at a cost of $250,000. No action 
was taken concerning the eleven sleeping 
treaties of reciprocity. All of them will 
expire by limitation before July 11th, un- 
less renewed by diplomatic agreement. 
The time for the ratification of the treaty 
with France has been extended by such 
agreement until September 24th, 1902. 
Mr. Kasson, the: Special Commissioner 
who negotiated these treaties, has re- 
signed, but the President has declined to 
accept his resignation. The appropria- 
tions of the Fifty-sixth Congress amount- 
ed to $1,440,062,545, as against $1,568,- 
212,637 for the Fifty-fifth, and $1,044,- 
580,273 for the Fifty-fourth. At the be- 
ginning of the special session of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Platt of Connecticut introduced 
a closure amendment to the rules. This 
provides that when any bill, resolution or 
other question shall have been considered 
for “a reasonable time,” any Senator 
may demand that the debate be closed; 
and that thereafter, until a vote on the 
pending question has been taken, no de- 
bate shall be in order, nor any motion ex- 


Work of 
Congress 


cept one to adjourn or to take a recess. 
Mr. -Wellington having suggested that 
this was brought forward in revenge for 
the loss of the River and Harbor bill, Mr. 
Platt said that he had not been in favor 
of the passage cf that bill. Neither ac- 
tion upon the amendment nor a discus- 
sion of it was desired at this session. It 
was referred to the Committee on Rules, 
and will be taken up in December. Mr. 
Hanna’s opinion is that it will be adopted 
next winter. The defeat of the River 
and Harbor bill on the morning of March 
4th by Senator Carter’s long speech has 
been the subject of much comment. Be- 
ginning before midnight, the Senator 
held the floor for twelve hours, with the 
occasional assistance of Senator Welling- 
ton and certain Democrats who could not 
well avoid replying to his attacks. At 
6.30 a.m, he gave notice of his purpose to 
prevent action on the bill if his strength 
should hold out ; and he did not yield un- 
til a few minutes before adjournment, 
when it became necessary to prepare for 
the inauguration. The House had re- 
jected the appropriations which opened 
the way for a costly system of irrigation 
in the Rocky Mountain States. Demo- 
crats who had prevented action upon the 
Ship Subsidy bill were deeply interested. 
in the River and Harbor bill. Chairman: 
Burton, of the House River and Harbor 
Committee, had opposed the Subsidy bill. 
Some think that Mr. Carter had ascer- 
tained that the failure of the bill would 
be acceptable to the President, who after- 
ward promptly appointed him a Commis- 
sioner to the St. Louis Exposition. The 
appropriation of $5,000,000 for that ex- 
position was saved by enactment in a 
separate bill, but Mr. Tillman lost the ap- 
58 
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propriation of $250,000 for a Fair in 
Charleston. Mr. Carter's great effort 
marked the close of his career in the Sen- 


ate. 
al 


The time allowed for the 
ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Canal treaty 
expired on the 4th inst. On that date 
there had been received from the British 
Government no reply to the Senate’s 
amendments. The treaty, therefore, is 
dead. A communication from the Brit- 
ish Cabinet concerning the amendments 
has since been received in Washington. 
It is a dignified but complete rejection of 
them, leaving upon our Government the 
responsibility for further action. Prob- 
ably negotiations will be resumed. As 
for the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Great 
Britain does not intend to -abrogate 
or modify it without compensation of 
some kind. In the Senate last week Mr. 
Morgan made a long address upon his 
resolution, which declares the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and 
also with respect to our protocol agree- 
ments with Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
He asserted that it was the purpose of 
Great Britain to prevent the construction 
of a canal because such a water-way 
would reduce the profits she derives from 
the canal at Suez. We ought, he said, 
to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty at 
once, and make no concessions whatever 
to Great Britain. With some show of 
anger, he went on as follows: 

“If it is the purpose of Great Britain still 
to look for delay, she will not get it. If it be 
her determination to pick a quarrel with us 
about it, she will find the United States can 
muster at least half the number of men who 
voted for President at the last election—fight- 
. ing men. And she will find, when that war 
terminates, that the steel band which binds 
the throne in London with Australia and 
India, and passes through Canada, will have 
been rent in twain; and, with its severance, 
down will go the empire. She will find that 
her possessions in the Caribbean Sea have 
lapsed. She will find that she has overtaxed 
our patience. She has started with a new 
King and upon a new career that will break 
up the empire and reduce the King to the 
sovereignty of his own island. Does Great 
Britain suppose she can escape from the ter- 
rors of the existing situation and the pros- 
pective situation everywhere, and that she can 
find a favorable opportunity to display her 
military power against the United States?” 


This country would resist to the bitter 


Nicaragua 
Canal Treaty 


end, he added, any attempt to impose 
upon it the restraints of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty; and that resistance would 
“mean the wiping out of any Power on 
earth that undertakes the job.” He 
urged the Senate to throw off the re- 
straining influence of the Panama Canal 
Company and the transcontinental rail- 
ways. At the close of his address, anger 
gave way to a pathetic exhibition of the 
old Senator’s regret that he should not 
live to see a canal in use. No action 
upon the resolution was taken. 
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In Delaware the candidacy 
of J. Edward Addicks, 
millionaire and speculator 
in gas franchises, has again prevented the 
election of Senators. This time his 
threat that it should be “ Addicks or no- 
body ” has caused two vacancies instead 
of one. After taking forty-five ballots, 
the Delaware Legislature adjourned on 
the 8th inst. without electing a Senator 
for either the long or the short term. 
Seven Republican members stood out 
against Addicks to the last. As the Gov- 
ernor says he will not fill either vacancy 
by appointment, the State will not be rep- 
resented in the Senate for two years to 
come. In Montana the deadlock was 
broken at the end of the session, on the 
8th, by the election of Paris Gibson, Dem- 
ocrat, for the short term left unfilled by 
the resignation of Senator Clark, who 
was. afterward elected for a long term. 
Mr. Gibson is seventy-one years old, a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, and a man- 
ufacturer interested in the founding and 
development of the city of Great Falls. 
In Nebraska at last accounts no one had 
been elected. The Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania has adopted a resolution re- 
questing Congress to call a convention 
for consideration of a constitutional 
amendment providing for the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 
Similar action by 29 other States is re- 
quired ; and the Pennsylvania legislators 
will make an effort to obtain it. The 
main question before a special session of 
the Maryland Legislature is a bill for a 
new ballot law, designed to disfranchise 
the illiterate, the purpose of the project 
being to reduce the negro vote. It 

be almost impossible for those who cam- 
not read to place intelligently upon the 
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proposed ballot the required marks, as 
party emblems are omitted, and a cross 
must be set against the name of each per- 
son for whom the voter desires to vote. 
A report that the President intends, at 
the request of Secretary Root, to appoint 
Colonel William Cary Sanger, of New 
York, Assistant Secretary of War, has 
moved the two Senators from that State, 
Mr. Platt and Mr. Depew, to make 
known their opposition. It appears that 
they were not consulted as to the selec- 
tion of Colonel Sanger, who, they say, is 
not “a consistent Republican.” The 
nomination was not sent to the Senate; 
and if it be made now by the President 
Colonel Sanger will hold his office until 
the next session of Congress. Assistant 
Secretary Meiklejohn has been absent 
from Washington for about four months, 
trying to induce the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture to make him a Senator. Colonel 
Sanger has been a prominent officer of 
the National Guard, has studied military 
systems in foreign countries, and is the 
author of several books on military af- 
fairs. As a member of the New York 
Legislature he has not submitted to the 
rule of Senator Platt. 


vs 


It appears that Lewis 
Nixon, the shipbuild- 
er, was too zealous in 
his pursuit of the official protectors of 
vice in New York to please Boss Croker, 
who caused the appointment of the 
“Purity ” Committee of Five, with Mr. 
Nixon at the head of it. The committee 
gathered much evidence concerning the 
protection of gambling places and disor- 
derly houses, and admitted the discovery 
of an association or syndicate which had 
been collecting a tax of nearly $3,000,- 
000 a yéar in payment for such protec- 
tion. Its report to Croker’s Tammany 
organization includes maps showing the 
location of 230 gambling houses and 
poolrooms existing with the approval of 
the police and under the protection of 
Chief Devery, whom the committee could 
not induce to take action for the suppres- 
sion of them. Before the committee closed 
its labors and submitted this report, how- 
tver, the old bi-partisan Board of four 
Police Commissioners, with Chief Dev- 
try, had been législatéd oiit of office, the 
Mayor had giver the néw office of Com- 
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missioner to Murphy, and Murphy had 
made Devery his Chief Deputy, delegat- 
ing to him nearly all of his powers. 
Murphy was one of Nixon’s associates 
in the Committee of Five, and was fa- 
miliar with the committee’s evidence 
against Devery. Nixon was so indig- 
nant at the action of Murphy that he 
sent by cable to Croker in England a de- 
mand for the retirement of Devery, say- 
ing that he could not remain at the head 
of the committee if Devery were upheld. 
The substance of Croker’s reply was as 
follows: ‘“ Devery cannot retire in the 
face of the attacks made by our enemies. 
If he has been guilty of a crime, let them 
convict him.” This was enough for 
Mr. Nixon; his committee at once sub- 
mitted its final report and went out of 
business. He is still a prominent mem- 
ber of Tammany, but the offended Boss 
has withdrawn from the Nixon shipyard 
the son whom he had placed there to 
learn from the designer of the “ Ore- 
gon” the art of planning and building 
ships. - 


The members of the Cuban 
Constitutional | Convention 
did not easily realize that 
the conditions set forth in the Platt 
amendment had acquired the force of law. 
These conditions were first made known 
to them in a message from the War De- 
partment before action was taken by 
Congress; and some of the members 
expected that Congress would not sup- 
port them. When General Wood 
assured the Constitution-makers that 
the amendment had become a statute 
of the United States, and that there 
would be no extra session, they were 
in doubt as to what course they 
should pursue. There had been in Ha- 
vana, on the 2d inst., a great torchlight 
procession; and the thousands who took 
part in it had submitted to General Wood 
a petition addressed to the President, ask- 
ing him to approve the convention’s work 
and give the island absolute independ- 
ence. From many towns had come mes- 
sages commending the attitude of the 
convention as to the conditions required. 
Some convention delegates called for a 
final adjotirnment ; some advised that the 
proposed election law bé completed; 
others desired a recess in ordet that they 
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might consult with their constituents. 
At last, after a discussion of the question, 
it was decided that the sessions should be 
continued and that the Platt amendment 
should be referred to the Central Com- 
mittee. There was scarcely any support 
for Sefior Sanguily, who urged that the 
convention be dissolved. A large ma- 
jority were more in accord with Sefior 
Quesada, who suggested that a commit- 
tee should go to Washington for a con- 
ference with the President. Some said 
that the conditions violated the resolu- 
tion of 1898 and talked of sending Cu- 
ban speakers to the United States to 
plead their cause with the American peo- 
ple. On the oth the committee was in- 
structed by the convention to draw up a 
treaty defining the island’s relations with 
the United States. General Wood, it is 
said, expects that all the conditions will 
be accepted; the general opinion in Ha- 
vana, according to press dispatches, is 
that some of them will be rejected. The 
President has ordered the abolition of all 
the export duty on tobacco. Cuba can 
spare the revenue from this source, 
which has been nearly $1,000,000 a year. 
The new baseball grounds and spec- 
tators’ pavilion—said to be the largest of 
all structures for this purpose—have 
been opened with appropriate ceremonies, 
and blessed by Bishop Sbarretti. The 
game is introduced as a substitute for 
bull-fighting. In San Juan (Porto 
Rico) on the 7th a riot of menacing pro- 
portions arose from a trivial cause. The 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Arm- 
strong, had occasion to reprimand a pu- 
pil, a girl of ten years. As he was for- 
cibly moving her from the rear part of 
the schoolroom to the front, her dress 
was torn by contact with a desk. Go- 
ing home, she reported that she had been 
kicked and harshly beaten. When the 
school was dismissed, Armstrong was at- 
tacked in the street by a large party of 
boys and unemployed men. His escort 
of police was of no service, and he sought 
refuge in a public building. Here he 
was besieged by the rioters, of whom 
there were about 1,500. The Mayor was 
ordered by Governor Allen to disperse 
the mob, but the police appear to have 
been worthless. Brickbats were thrown 
at Americans from the house roofs, and 
the Commissioner of Education appealed 
to the Government for protection. Arm- 
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strong was rescued and peace was re- 
stored by a small party of artillerymen, 
who charged upon the mob, firing in the 
air; but as these soldiers acted without 
orders, the corporal commanding them 
has been arrested by order of the Gov- 
ernor and will be tried by court martial. 


ed 


Judge Taft has sent to 
the President a most en- 
couraging report sum- 
marizing the situation in the islands. 
He calls attention to the large num- 
ber of firearms captured and sur- 
rendered and the attending fact that 
offensive attacks by the insurgents 
are now of the rarest occurrence. 
In Panay 60,000 residents have taken 
the oath of allegiance, while a number of 
insurgent leaders have surrendered, and 
others would have done so but for the 
civil charges against them, entirely apart 
from their military action. The Federal 
party has spread with. wonderful rapidity 
in every corner of the archipelago, and 
at its banquet on Washington’s birthday 
the addresses of leading Filipinos were 
most encouraging. The progress toward 
the establishment of provincial govern- 
ments has been very great. Five have 
been established within three weeks at 
Pampanga, Pangasinan, Tarlac, Bulacan 
and Bataan, the last two in Tagalog prov- 
inces. Urgent invitations have come 
from southern provinces for similar or- 
ganizations and the Commission starts 
during this week, expecting to organize 
nine. Everywhere the Commission has 
met the most cordial welcome from every 
class of the people, and everywhere the 
explanation of the purpose of the United 
States Government is received with man- 
ifest satisfaction. The engagements re- 
ported are entirely small affairs, connect- 
ed rather with the policing of the country 
than with the suppression of insurrection. 
Archbishop Chappelle, who is at Manila, 
has announced his entire accord with the 
policy of the Government, and affirms 
that no one desired the re-election of 
President McKinley more than himself. 
So far as the reorganization of the Rom- 
an Catholic Church in the islands is con- 
cerned, which is his chief duty there, he 
proposes to accomplish it by adopting 
American principles, and adhering a 
ly to American methods, and to thi 
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he will do his utmost to bring American 
priests to the islands. The process of 
establishing civil government he thinks 
will be somewhat slow, but that it will be 
successful he firmly believes. 


od 


The Pacific seems to be the 
section of the world in 
which the great experi- 
ments of socialist development are being 
tried. New Zealand has won a marked 
distinction in this respect, and the new 
American Territory of Hawaii is follow- 
ing fast in her steps, if not exceeding 
her. The new Legislature of Hawaii is in 
many respects a remarkable body. A 
large proportion of its members are those 
who were bitterly opposed to the union 
of Hawaii with the United States, were 
elected under the leadership of Wilcox, 
the representative in Congress, who no- 
toriously did everything in his power to 
prevent annexation, and in some cases 
persuaded their supporters that their 
success might bring about the with- 
drawal of the United States and the 
restoration of the ex-Queen. Some do 
not speak English ; a majority have never 
been outside of Hawaii, and a few seem 
in their campaign utterances to have as 
their strongest sentiment, “ Down with 
the white!” One result is that the great 
mass are absolutely at the beck of the 
leaders, and as these are of rather socia!- 
istic tendencies some of the most ad- 
vanced theories of socialism are be- 
ing set forth, Among them are the 
single tax, proportional representa- 
tion, a Government liquor dispensary 
system, municipal charters after the 
models of municipal charter leagues, and 
a rigid quarantine against consumptives 
and all other persons afflicted with con- 
tagious or infectious diseases. Just what 
will be accomplished is not yet evident. 
There is a strong and able minority, both 
Republicans and Democrats, who will 
fight to the last against many of these 
schemes, and they will probably have the 
support of the veto by Governor Dole. 
There may be proceedings in the Court 
against the Legislature as illegal, inas- 
much as some of the members cannot 
speak English, and the organic act pro- 
viding for a territorial government de- 
clares that the proceedings shall be in the 
English language. A leading Honolulu 
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paper has already given notice that this 
will be done if the socialist element insist 
upon their scheme of a grant of $250,000 
to the ex-Queen and unreasonable in- 
demnities for the fire which resulted a 
year ago from the attempt to purify Hon- 
olulu’s Chinatown of plague. The sin- 
gle tax system will call forth the bitter 
opposition of the sugar interests, as it 
will throw upon them the whole burden 
of taxation. On every island of the 
group nearly all the cultivable land is 
owned by sugar plantations and sugar in- 
terests are paramount, dominating all 
commerce. The passage of such a law 
would be a unique example of a Legisla- 
ture opposing capital, united as capital is 
united in few if any other places in the 
world, and by legislators of a race whose 
past history in such affairs fairly reeks 
with the most evident briberies. Of all 
these various schemes, the success of one 
seems probable—that is, the dispensary 
law, notwithstanding the bitter opposition 
by all the liquor interests. It is under- 
stood that it is approved by Governor 
Dole, and its adherents claim that they can 
pass it even over a veto if necessary. The 
system is that of South Carolina with 
some modifications. Liquor is to be sold 
only at Government stores or dispensa- 
ries in sealed packages, which may not be 
opened where sold; the contents are not 
to be drunk in any public place; the dis- 
pensaries are not to supply the same man 
twice in one day, and are not to sell to 
habitual drunkards at all; and, finally, 
the location of dispensaries is to be a 
matter of local option, the territory to be 
divided into districts, each one of which 
is to decide by vote whether it wants a 
dispensary or not, and the question can 
be raised for special balloting at any 
time. There will also, it is understood, 
be a strong attempt, altho in the face of 
much opposition, to provide for the in- 
corporation of Honolulu and Hilo as 
municipalities with model charters. Just 
what is to be the outcome of all this, of 
course, it is impossible to say, but the rec- 
ord of the next few months will be 
watched with great interest by all. 


Js 


It is a well known fact that 
the Roman Catholic Church 
uses all of its influence to 
prevent the marriage of its adherents to 
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Protestants, and if this cannot be accom- 
plished then to secure the promise that 
the issue of such marriage must be ed- 
ucated as Catholics. The religious sta- 
tistics of Prussia, the only country in the 
world that has systematically reported 
the status and results of such “ mixed 
marriages,” show why the Catholic au- 
thorities oppose with all their might and 
vigor such unions. It is statistically 
demonstrated that in Prussia, at any rate, 
such marriages are a constant drain on 
the Catholic Church, and that she per- 
sistently and in a steady ratio is the loser 
by this arrangement. Puper’s classical 
“ Kirchliche Statistik Deutschlands,” the 
most scientific work on church statis- 
tics extant, which recently appeared in re- 
vised edition, shows that the number of 
such marriages in Prussia at the close of 
the century is about 300,000. .The latest 
full reports are from 1895, when the ex- 
act number was 278,434. There has been 
a steady increase in such unions, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the 
Church. In 1864 there were only 115,- 
000 mixed marriages in the Kingdom of 
Prussia. This increase is generally at- 
tributed to the migratory character which 
the population has developed since Ger- 
many has ceased to be an agricultural 
and become a manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation, and which has lessened 
the influence of the priests upon those 
under their charge. In Berlin especially 
the increase in this respect has been 
phenomenal—namely, from 5,536 in 1864 
to 29,566. It is a strange commentary 
on the boast so often made that the Cath- 
olic priest holds a greater influence over 
his people than the Protestant pastor, that 
the number of cases where Catholic men 
_ sought Protestant women in marriage 
greatly exceeds the number where Prot- 
estant men sought Catholic wives—name- 
ly, of the total of 278,434 there were 150,- 
365 between Catholic husband and Prot- 
estant wife, but only 128,069 between 
Protestant husband and Catholic wife, 
showing that this tendency is much 
more pronounced among the Catholics 
than among the Protestants. But the 
most important feature in this whole 
mixed marriage matter is the fact that 
the Catholic Church not only does not 
get its half of the children of such unions, 
but a much smaller percentage. At the 
last statistics these couples reported 332,- 
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749 children reared as Protestants, and 
only 264,648 reared as Catholics, and it 
evidently does not make any difference 
whether the husband is Catholic or the 
wife, or vice versa. Of the unions in 
which the husband was Protestant, the 
number of Protestant children was 155,- 
350 and the Catholic 122,058; while of 
the issue of the marriages between Catho- 
lic husband and Protestant wife, 177,597 
were being educated as Protestants and 
142,590 as Catholics. The Jesuit Father 
Krose makes, in the Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach (fasc. 9, 1900), an examination 
of the causes of the relative decrease of 
Catholics in Germany, and regards mixed 
marriages as a main source of leakage, at 
least 100,000 children having been lost 
from this cause in the last few years. It 
also appears from the same official statis- 
tical reports of the Prussian Government 
that the Catholic Church suffers severe 
losses in favor of the Protestants by direct 
conversions. Every change of church re- 
lation or connection is reported to the 
Government in Prussia. The reports of 
the latter show that in the old Prussian 
provinces, exclusive of the three new 
provinces acquired in 1866, between 1890- 
1897 no less than 40,577 Catholics joined 
the Protestant Church and only 4,442 
Protestants the Catholic Church, and this 
is about the regular ratio, which is, how- 
ever, much more favorable to the Prot- 
estants than the reports from other parts 
of the Empire. The only country, how- 
ever, in which the Catholics made more 
gains from the Protestants than the lat- 
ter did from the former is Bavaria. 
Catholic writers have at times called these 
statistics into question, but they are off- 
cial, and those who question them have, 
altho requested to do so, not furnished 
more reliable data. 
s 


The news from South, Af- 
rica is on the whole encour- 
aging. The negotiations 
with Commandant General Botha, which 
owed their initiative to Mrs. Botha, have 
progressed so far that an armistice has 
been agreed upon, and there seems to be 
a fair probability that the result will 
be, his surrender, together with that of 
the great majority of the Boer troops. 
Just what the terms are is not evident, 
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and ex-President Steyn will be excluded 
from any amnesty, as also some of the 
more aggressive of the Cape Dutch reb- 
els. De Wet has slipped through the 
English lines again and has gone north 
with, it is said, 400 troops, and only a 
few bands of Boers are left in Cape Col- 
ony. In England attention has been di- 
vided between the War Department scan- 
dal and a tumult in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Wolseley, former com- 
mander-in-chief, in a carefully written 
speech in the House of Lords made a 
very strong attack upon the whole mili- 
tary system of Great Britain, directing 
his arguments not against individuals, 
for his relations with the Marquis of 
Lansdowne had been entirely cordial, but 
against the system which put the entire 
management of the army in the hands of 
a civilian Secretary of State assisted by 
subordinates with whom he dealt direct, 
while the professional commander-in- 
chief was practically helpless. To this 
Lord Lansdowne made a rather intense 
reply, charging upon Lord Wolseley that 
during his term of office he had failed to 
understand his duties and instancing sev- 
eral points in regard to which, as he af- 
firmed, the general might have given the 
War Department great assistance. Fol- 
lowing upon this discussion came the 
presentation of the scheme for reform by 
Sir John Brodrick. But this appears to 
be regarded by the authorities as not 
promising very great success, it being in 
the order of half-measures rather than 
the complete reform which is needed. 
The scene in the House of Comnions was 
such as has never occurred there, and 
was paralleled only by the manifesta- 
tions in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris 
or the Reichsrath in Vienna. A number of 
Irish members, raising the cry that they 
were not allowed to discuss as they de- 
sired some sections in the estimates on 
education, refused, when the division 
was called for, to leave the House, and 
when the Speaker undertook to assert his 
authority they resisted the sergeant-at- 
arms, who was obliged to call in police- 
men and carry them bodily out of the 
hall. In view of this Mr. Balfour has 
brought in a motion to suspend disorder- 
ly members hereafter for the entire ses- 
sion, The discussion has been very ear- 
nest, the Irish Nationalists claiming that 
the whole thing was a trick and that it is 
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a new illustration of gag law. Aside 
from the China question England’s for- 
eign politics appear to be somewhat quiet, 
altho a cloud has arisen in Abyssinia, 
where the Mad Mullah of India fron- 
tier fame has turned up among the So- 
malis and is threatening disturbance to 
Menelik of Abyssinia. The latter has 
turned to England, and a quasi-alliance 
has been arranged by which he is to have 
the support of British troops against the 
old-time Pathan disturber of the peace. 
This is important as indicating that Eng- 
lish influence in Abyssinia has been re- 
stored, displacing the Franco-Russian in- 


trigue. 
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Considerable attention 
has been directed during 
the past week to a speech 
in the German Reichstag by Count von 
Biilow in regard to the foreign policy of 
the German Empire. It was occasioned 
by some inquiries on the subject of Em- 
peror William's recent visit to England, 
which some of the Germans have looked 
upon with suspicion as involving a closer 
relation between the two empires than 
was altogether agreeable to them. An- 
other point dwelt upon was the decora- 
tion of Lord Roberts with the order of 
the Black Eagle, and many Germans 
were afraid lest the policy of friendliness _ 
with Great Britain should be carried so 
far as to create enemies on the Continent, 
with a special reference to Germany’s al- 
lies in the Dreibund and also to her rela- 
tions with Russia. So far as Lord Rob- 
erts was concerned, on learning how a 
large portion of the German press re- 
garded it, he very promptly resigned the 
decoration and returned it to the Em- 
peror, feeling that it was not wise to do 
anything that might possibly be misun- 
derstood. As to the Emperor’s visit, 
the Chancellor declared that it had nei- 
ther political nor courtly character. The 
Emperor had merely hastened to the 
deathbed of his grandmother, and 
this act of courtesy had evoked the 
gratitude of Great Britain and aroused 
there the desire for peaceful and 
friendly relations. Going on then 
somewhat more fully to develop the 
German policy, the Imperial Chancel- 
lor claimed that that policy is now as 
formerly determined neither by love nor 
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hate, neither by dynastic considerations 
nor ties of relationship, but solely by 
calm, sober, deliberate considerations of 
the interests of state. Germany, he 
claimed, is no more dependent on foreign 
countries than they are dependent upon 
her. It is the right and duty of every 
Government to give all the concessions it 
can without prejudicing the interests of 
its own country. So far as Russia was 
concerned, it would be Germany’s con- 
stant effort to cultivate the most friendly 
and neighborly relations, as German and 
Russian interests are parallel in most 
matters, and there is no antagonism sep- 
arating the two empires which cannot be 
bridged. The case is not different with 
Great Britain. Undoubtedly there are 
many sore points between the two coun- 
tries, but at the same time there are nu- 
merous points of contact, and good 
neighborly relations are required in both. 
Nor is there any political reason why 
they should not be cultivated as carefully 
as in any other instance. The whole 
tenor of the speech was to show that 
Germany, while careful to claim and in- 
sist upon German rights, would do so in 
as careful and considerate a manner as 
’ possible. The speech is of special inter- 
est as indicating somewhat of a change 
from the aggressive policy that has been 
attributed to Emperor William in the 
, past, for in this the Chancellor unques- 
tionably expressed his imperial master’s 
belief and purpose. 


‘a 


The announcements of 
the Manchurian conven- 
tion have created consid- 
erable disturbance. The United States 
Government has expressed itself very 
positively as opposed to any such private 
arrangements between single Powers 
and China, and the European press, es- 
pecially the English, is very earnest in its 
criticisms. This has stirred up the Rus- 
sians themselves, and on every hand the 
Government officials are doing their best 
to minimize the importance of the con- 
vention. The Russian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Count Lamsdorf, asserts 
that the only ground for the rumor must 
have been the fact that the authorities 
engaged in the temporary occupation and 
pacification of the province had been ‘di- 
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rected to arrange with the local Chinese 
civil authorities a modus vivendi for the 
duration of the simultaneous presence of 
Russian and Chinese in Southern Man- 
churia. These details had been sent to 
St. Petersburg, but no convention or ar- 
rangement with the central Government 
of China or looking toward a permanent 
occupation of Manchuria had been con- 
cluded, nor was there any intention of de- 
parting from the assurances publicly 
given that Manchuria would be entirely 
restored to its former condition in the 
Chinese Empire “as soon as circum- 
stances admitted.” This last clause was 
further explained by the statement that it 
would be necessary to secure some guar- 
anty fromthe Chinese Government against 
any attack upon the Russian frontier, 
or destruction of the railway, etc. Sim- 
ilarly Count Cassini in Washington has 
manifested considerable disturbance at 
the general tone of the press, and has re- 
peated his assurances to the State De- 
partment of Russia’s entire sincerity. 
Notwithstanding all this Japan is watch- 
ing with great interest the developments, 
and it is affirmed that orders have been 
given to the Japanese navy, including the 
new battle ship just completed in Eng- 
land, to hasten eastward. This does not 
necessarily mean that Japan proposes to 
make emphatic protest single handed, but 
merely that she plans to protect herself in 
Korea and be ready for any emergency. 
In this immediate connection it is inter- 
esting to note that Li Hung Chang is 
again ill. In general the situation in 
China has not materially changed. The 
plans. for expeditions are being set aside. 
While more executions are demanded it 
seems probable that not many of them 
will be carried out. There is a report, of 
how much value it is impossible to say, 
that Prince Tuan and General Tung fu 
Hsian are preparing to resist arrest; also 
that the Chinese are very busy construct- 
ing extensive fortifications in the prov- 
ince of Shansi. Meanwhile plans are be- 
ing made for the withdrawal of the for- 
eign troops from Peking, and General 
Chaffee’s suggestion that a legation 
guard of two companies be left in the 
city has received the approval of the War 
Department. General Chaffee will then 
g° to Manila to relieve General MacAz- 
thur. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EYEWITNESS. 


Port Hudson. 


By Thomas Scott. Bacon, D.D. 


With Illustrative Notes by Admiral George Dewey, Rear-Admiral Albert S. Barker and Captain H. W. 
Lyon, U. S, N, 


|The accompanying paper, written at my request and placed at my disposal, having been brought to Admiral 
Dewey’s attention, the Admiral, besides the comments upon it found at the end of the article, gave the following 


Rev. Dr. Appison BALLARD. 

Dear Sir: I have read with much in- 
terest Dr. Thomas Scott Bacon’s story 
of the battle at Port Hudson, March 
14th, 1863, between the Confederate bat- 
teries and Admiral Farragut’s squadron. 
This story, besides possessing great liter- 
ary merit, furnishes the best account I 
have ever read of the battle as | remem- 
ber it. Very truly yours, 

. GeorGE DEWEY. 


HE squadron of Admiral Farragut 
lay at anchor all day, March 14th, 
1863, about five miles below Port 
Hudson, La, It had left New Orleans 
some days before under orders to ascend 
the Mississippi far enough to communi- 
cate with the army and the fleet of gun- 
boats investing Vicksburg, some four 
hundred miles above New Orleans by the 
river. I was the guest of the Admiral 
and the other chief officers, especially of 
Captain (afterward Rear Admiral) James 
Alden, on the “ Richmond,” chaplain 
pro tempore of the squadron in case of 
need of any such services as I could ren- 
der. My position was not an official one. 
In fact, altho often urged to do so, I had 
never consented to accept such an ap- 
pointment on either side of the great con- 
flict. My residence, worldly interest and 
almost all my associations were on the 
Southern side. My deepest convictions 
of truth and duty made me inflexibly 
loyal to the other. This unusual condi- 
tion, I believe, gave me a power to un- 
derstand the merits of the whole. contro- 
versy which few have had. 

I was attracted to this arrangement 
with my naval friends, whom I had 
learned to admire and love in quite a long 
intimacy with them in New Orleans, 
where we were all far from our homes, 
by a half laughing promise of theirs 
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to escort me to my own home 
near Alexandria, La., on Red River, 
where my wife was living alone 
with her servants on a plantation; 
and we had not even heard from one an- 
other for eight months—so strictly was 
the guard kept against correspondence on 
both sides. 

The eight vessels of Admiral Farra- 
gut’s fleet were waiting for an opportu- 
nity to slip by the dangerous batteries 
which lined the curved eastern bank of 
the river for some two or three miles at 
Port Hudson and which were in full view 
from our decks, watched as they were by 
powerful glasses. The river makes one 
of its great curves there, bending into 
the eastern bank against the high hills, 
while the river bed, and for miles the 
western shore, lay level under the concen- 
tric fire of the batteries. This and the 
mighty current of the river, reducing by 
some four or five miles an hour the ut- 
most speed of steaming for that heavy 
ocean craft, as also increasing the dan- 
ger of running ashore or aground—all 
this required great daring and patience 
for the enterprise. 

We must remember that the “ Hart- 
ford,” “Richmond,” “Monongahela” and 
“ Mississippi,” while they were among 
the best ships of the old navy, were not 
at all iron or steel clad, except that a very 
doubtful attempt that way was made 
by arranging their chain cables on 
the fighting side to ward off the fire of 
the great guns. To the off side of each 
was lashed.a small gunboat (such as the 
“Albatross,” ‘“‘ Genesee,” etc.), which 
might furnish some motive power in case 
their own steam were disabled in action. 
As things turned out this was of great 
use. The people of this generation must 
translate this narrative into the experi- 
ence of nearly thirty-seven years ago and 
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think ofthe best of those wooden vessels 
as inferior to those of the fourth class 
now and their great guns such as,a gun- 
boat would hardly carry to-day. So lit- 
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tle was as yet known of steel-armored 
vessels and turrets with their monster 
guns that a saying of the old sea-lord, 
Farragut, current among the younger 
officers, was, “ Give me wooden ships and 
iron hearts.” 

The personnel was indéed magnificent, 
from the Admiral down through all the 
ranks to the powder-boys. They were 
quiet, pleasant, even gentle people, among 
whom one heard no loud, boastful or fe- 

* rocious talk. All the leading officers were 
religious men, and this seemed to be the 
rule among the rest, altho doubtless there 
were some who in their various ways 
were not unready for a spree or a row 
when the opportunity offered.’ 

Yet there was not among them the 
slightest suggestion of shrinking from 
their grim business when the occasion for 
that came. On the other hand they were 
all evidently looking that directly in the 
face as probably a matter a few hours 
only away.’ Much of that 14th of March, 

1863, was spent in careful preparation on 

deck which all understood. Less than a 
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year before these same ships with the 
same officers and crews had gone through 
a terrific experience and instruction of 
the kind. They had accomplished what 
the equally well trained and fearless Con- 
federate army and navy people at New 
Orleans had just before in my own hear- 
ing quietly declared could not by any pos- 
sibility be done ; they had broken through 
the great doors of the Mississippi nearly 
a hundred miles below New Orleans, 
passed powerful forts, great guns, booms, 
batteries, fireships and iron-clad rams— 
all planned by the accomplished Beaure- 
gard and completed at leisure by all the 
wealth and labor of the Queen City of 
the South. 

The men on the “ Richmond’s ” deck 
knew how that was done, and they also 
knew what it cost the victors. Now, with 
less force, they were about to rush into 
new dangers of which they must guess 
and venture what they could. They 
must for perhaps two hours slowly creep 
up past frowning hills from which might 
suddenly pour storms of destruction, to 
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ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, 


From a war time photograph owned by Admiral 
Dewey. 


which they could reply only at great dis- 
advantage. Meanwhile exploding boilers, 
disabled machinery, dismounted guns, 
the drowning inrush of the greatest river 
current in the world in midnight dark- 
ness—all these might reinforce shot and 
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shell and the blinding ‘smoke and blaze 
of their own ships. 

Yet they went about all the prepara- 
tions for this very quietly and diligently. 
I could only look on with natural curios- 
ity and sometimes ask questions. I saw 
them place little square, shallow, wooden 
boxes filled with sawdust, like the spit- 
toons one used to see in country bar- 
rooms, behind the great guns and asked 
what that meant. I was told that it was 
to have an absorbent ready to be thrown 











1, Gunboat ‘Albatross ;’ 2, ‘‘ Hartford;” 3, Gunboat 
“Genessee ;*’ 4, “* Richmond;”’ 5, Gunboat “ Kineo ;”” 6, 
“Monongahela;”’ 7, Gunboat * Sachem;” 8,‘‘Mississippi.”’ 


Photograph of the original diagram appended to Ad- 
miral Farragut's order to the fleet. 


upon any blood splashed upon the deck. 
All the brass railings and other such or- 
naments were unscrewed and stowed be- 
low to remove everything which might 
possibly be struck by the enemy’s shot 
and shell and driven across the deck as 
deadly missiles. The bulwarks, the tim- 
ber side walls about the upper deck, and 
the deck floor were whitewashed to sup- 
ply some light at night when no lights 
could be allowed as furnishing targets 
for the batteries. This was a very use- 
lul suggestion of Captain Alden. 

I asked of a group of officers who, if 
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any, of them would be with the Captain 
on the bridge in the expected. action. 
Lieut. Commander A. Boyd Cummings, 
second in command as executive officer, 
pointed with a grave smile to his own 
breast. One of the younger men said to 
me, “ We have all been pitying you, be- 
cause if you are hurt to-night, you will 
get no pension.” I laughed and replied 
that I was not there for a pension. So 
passed that short afternoon in which, un- 
like the two or three preceding days, 
clouds had begun to gather in the: horizon 
and the very dark night which we were 
all hoping for to end the waiting was at 
hand. : 

No doubt strong field glasses had been 
turned upon us all that day from the 
nearer batteries to find out if possible 
‘what the Yankees were after now.” 
Their attention had in fact been sum- 
moned in the afternoon by the, of course, 
ineffective fire of some mortar schoon- 
ers anchored below us out of sight behind 
Prophet Island and sending 13-inch 
shells at intervals and at very long range 
until dark. Probably the experienced 
Confederate officers did not take this 
very seriously. They hardly dared to 
hope that it meant the desperate and, as 
they were sure, the disastrous attempt to 
pass the “smothering fire” of the bat- 
teries. They were perhaps lulled into 
greater security, as was perhaps the in- 
tention, that we would not dare venture 
within range. 

It was pitch dark at last. In the after- 
noon the flagship “ Hartford,” which had 
been anchored below us, got under way 
and passed near us, mooring just above. 
As she went by the Admiral hailed and 
gave this order: “ You come next after 
me.” And the cheery answer of our 
Captain was “Ay, ay, sir.” So it was 
well understood that we were awaiting 
orders to make the attempt that night. I 
now asked Captain Alden what the signal 
would be. He said, ‘“ Two red lights un- 
der the stern of the flagship.” I was 
asked what choice I had of a place during 
the action. The excellent surgeon, Dr. 
Henderson, said that he had a place to 
offer me, as one of the safest, in his oper- 
ating room. It was, I think, the chiet 
engineer who offered me another in the 
gangway through which the great shaft 
of the propeller worked. Then I appealed 
to the Captain for a personal favor. I had 
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thought over all the possible chances and 
mischances, and had decided that one 
place was just as safe as another. But I 
certainly did not wish to be drowned like 
a rat in a hole and not know what had 
been going on. On the contrary, I 
wished to see all I could and to share the 
terror and the courage of my shipmates ; 
and with hope I submitted myself to the 
Captain’s orders. He replied that I 
should be on the bridge with him. 

The time sped on when at last (9.30 
p. m.) an orderly tapped on the door with 
a message from the officer of the deck. 
* What is it?” “A signal from the Ad- 
miral—two red lights under the stern of 
the flagship.” I looked at the Captain, 
hardly believing my own ears. He rose 
quietly but promptly and said, “ Gentle- 
men, you hear the message; each one will 
go to his place of duty and the ship will 
be got under way as soon as possible.”’ 
All left the pleasant cabin at once and 
went into the darkness outside. - 

I was careful to say but very little to 
my companions on the bridge. They had 
their very solemn duties and were intent 
upon them with all their eyes, ears and 
thoughts. And I, also, having committed 
my soul anew to the merciful love of God, 
felt like awaiting in silent patience what- 
ever was to happen, but at the same time 
with an intense interest which printed 
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everything most distinctly and indelibly 
in my memory. At first, with the most 
careful peering toward either bank of the 
river, or looking up-stream toward the 
high bluffs which I had been used to pass 
several times in each of the ten years 
precedent, I could make out nothing but 
a sense of shadow and darkness. Pa 
faint glimmerings of ships’ lights I could 
still catch looking down stream for a lit- 
tle while and just above us two distinct 
red spots like burning coals which hung 
there yet for the information of those in 
the secret. There seemed at first no 
sound except the strong steady swish of 
the muddy Northwestern water rushing 
down to the Gulf. Yet the careful 
listener could at first hear low and 
faint sounds of command and responding 
“Ay, ay, sir,” from the other ships, and 
more distinctly from our own ship, as the 
anchors were drawn up and made fast, 
and the engines slowly began their 
mighty task. 

It was wonderful how softly all this 
was done. Even I, with all the eager- 
ness of curiosity then, and the awe of 
such suspense and probable nearness to 
death, have now no recollection of how 
slowly moved the minutes of that hour 
or hour and a half of silence and dark- 
ness in which we crept up to the batteries. 
It was the understanding on our ship 
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Farragut’s flagship, U. S, S, ‘“‘ Hartford,” From a war time photograph, 











U. S. S. * Mississippi.” From a painting owned by Admiral George Dewey. 


that Farragut’s wish and hope was to 
push on without returning the enemies’ 
fire, if possible; and with this in view to 
steer close into that bank of the river so 
that they could not depress their guns 


enough to do much damage. The intense 
darkness and the strong current, as well 
as our ignorance of what devices they 
might have in store, made it necessary 
to use prompt discretion in varying from 
this as occasion might demand. As we 
were getting under way, Commander 
Cummings, who was to be in charge of 
the broadside firing, stood at the end of 
the bridge and gave the guns’ crews gen- 
eral instructions as to deliberation, pre- 
cision, accuracy of aim and firing the 
guns in rapid succession from bow to 
stern (as, if fired simultantously, it would 
give too great shock to the vessel)—all 
in a very firm and distinct but low and 
quiet tone. 

At last I whispered to him that we 
must be well up with the bluffs as well as 
I remembered the place, and he replied as 
quietly that we were already “ under 
fire,’—that is, as I understood him, that 
we were already in range of the great 
guns on shore. This meant a great deal, 
for probably every foot which a hostile 
vessel would need to travel in passing 
those batteries had been carefully consid- 
ered by the skillful military enzineers 
who planned the works and sighted by 
the practical marksmen who manned 


them. Just after this a beacon fire sud- 
denly blazed up in the semicircle of low 
ground on the west side of the river. A 
few Confederates concealed there with 
combustibles had at last discovered 
“ what the Yankees were after,” and had 
given the fatal signal to the batteries. So 
I found out at once what to be “ under 
fire” meant. The flashes and thunders 
of great guns through which we were 
rushing with all the power of steam which 
could be safely used, but in profound si- 
lence and darkness on our part; this of it- 
self was something awful. 

But allthat was at once forgotten when, 
as | was peering into the darkness ahead, 
I saw a great burst of red light and roll- 
ing clouds of white smoke in which the 
flagship appeared distinctly against the 
black sky with every spar and bit of cord- 
age draped in those white clouds from 
keel to trucks, while dazzling fires 
flashed from her fighting side and quick 
repeating sounds of crashing thunder 
filled all the air with echoes. Then as sud- 
denly all was dark and still. This was 
the most terrible and sublime display of 
human power that I had then ever or 
have ever since seen. In fact, amaze- 
ment and admiration overpowered the 
terror. To this moment I recall it with a 
thrill that cannot find the proper words 
for expression. 

2On the “ Richmond ” and all the other 
ships this was considered a general order 
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to begin firing. I looked and listened 
with breathless admiration as the offi- 
cers in their various details gave the com- 
mands. All was calm, firm and careful, 
and each man, from Captain to “ ordinary 
seaman,” seemed ready to “ do his duty,” 
without nervousness or alarm, but with 
eager readiness. Already for some min- 
utes splinters and ravelings of sails and 
ropes were falling around us in quite a 
shower. This made it certain that our 
ship was already the target of a powerful 
and accurate fire. In less time than I 
have written these words of description 
I had heard the clear, strong and steady 
voice of Cummings giving his last orders, 
to this effect: ““ You will fire the whole 
starboard battery, one gun at a time, from 
the bow-gun aft. Don’t fire too fast. 
Aim carefuly at the flashes of the ene- 
my’s guns. Fire!” 

What followed these words had not to 
me the glorious beauty of the flagship’s 
opening fire. But it was even more sub- 
limely terrible. The thunder of cannon 
from the river banks was loud. The 
“ Hartford’s”’ broadside was very much 
nearer and more startling. But the crash 
and roar of the “ Richmond’s ” own guns 
under our very feet, with every tim- 
ber of the strong ship quivering with 
each discharge, and making her “ stagger 
like a drunken man,” was more than on 
land to be in the midst of “ battle’s mag- 
nificently stern array” and action. To 
see the earnestness of devotion to duty, 
suppressing all thoughts of each one’s 
own danger, and sobering even the insane 
excitement of fear, was a great instance 
of the power of discipline and of the ha- 
bitual sense of duty. 

Events followed fast. A big shell ex- 
ploded in our ship’s side near the bridge, 
tore a great hole, set the ship on fire, and, 
worst of all, knocked over the whole 
- gun’s crew, killing two or three men out- 
right. The poor fellows were removed at 
once, the dead covered, the wounded, some 
very severely, carried to the surgeon’s 
room. The men who had been detailed 
to extinguish fires were summoned at 
once, came rapidly to the spot with hose 
and buckets, and did their work success- 
fully. Then a round shot struck our 
steam chest and jammed open the safety 
valve. Then a deafening uproar of es- 
caping steam drowned all voices of com- 
mand and also helped the shore batteries 


to get the exact range of the “ Rich- 
mond” and concentrate their fire upon 
us. Captain Alden came to me and asked 
me to do him a great favor. What was 
it? Nothing could be heard now a few 
feet away. Would I go to Lieutenant 
Edward Terry, who was on the forecas- 
tle “ conning ” the ship, reporting to the 
Captain and receiving orders from him, 
and carry verbal messages back and 
forth? Certainly I would. So I scram- 
bled along the dark deck quite a number 
of times on this service.* 

After a while I learned that the mo- 
tive power of the “ Richmond ” was so 
weakened by the escape of steam that the 
Captain, fearing she was losing all head- 
way against the powerful current even 
with the help of the “ Genesee” lashed 
to her port side, had given orders for our 
turning down stream to our old anchor- 
age. This was done successfully amid 
the continuous powerful fire of the bat- 
teries and partly by the blazing light of 
our sister ship, the “ Mississippi,” which, 
missing her way a little in the darkness 
and the confusion of battle, had run 
aground near the western bank of the 
river and become the chief target of the 
enemy. That famous old side-wheel 
steam frigate, which had carried Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry around the world when 
he first opened the commerce of Japan to 
civilization, was about to lay her bones 
in the great river after which she was 
named, and upon her first visit to those 
waters. Her commander, deciding that 
she could not be saved, had seen to her 
being set on fire and abandoned. 

When I was told that we were with- 
drawing, the first thing Captain Alden 
said to me was, “ Have you seen Cum- 
mings?” I said “ No, where is he?” 
* He has been struck by a round shot and 
badly hurt. He fell from here (just 
where I had talked with him a little be- 
fore) to the deck and his speaking trum- 
pet was bent double under him by the 
fall. He has been carried below to the 
surgeon. Will you go to him and give 
him my love; do what you can for him, 
and bring me word as soon as you can 
how he is?” I hastened on this errand. 
There he was, waiting his turn for the 
knife, with his bloody stump where his 
leg had been carried off just below the 
knee. He was silent, tho several of the 
crew who were awaiting their turns upon 
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the operating table were uttering cries 
and groans of excruciating pain. He re- 
ceived my message from his dear friend 
and commander with a smile of gratitude 
to me as well as to him, but was evident- 
ly suffering tortures. 

Then he asked me eagerly, ‘““ Have we 
got by?” I could only answer with as 
much composure as I could command, 
“ No, but we are safely dropping down 
past the batteries and must be now near- 
ly out of their range ; the engine was en- 
tirely disabled by a chance shot.” A 
shadow of deep disappointment came over 
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By this time, however, we were nearly 
at our anchorage. It was then, I think, 
about midnight. When we were all set- 
tled for the night few thought of sleep. 
There was, of course, much exchange of 
thoughts and recollections of groups of 
men on all the decks. The “killed and 
wounded ” were foremost subjects of 
pity and sorrow. The hero Cum- 
mings was on every one’s lips from stem 
to stern. The brave messmates slaugh- 
tered at the guns they served so fearless- 
ly, or groaning below with torturing 
wounds, were not to be forgotten. But 








U. S. S. ** Monongahela.”” From a war time photograph, 


his face, and he tried to raise himself a 
little as he exclaimed : “ Oh, I would have 
given my other leg to have got by!” I 
repeated to him some of those words of 
Divine pity and comfort which are alone 
of any value at such times, and he listened 
with evident faith and patience. Just 
then an attendant told him that the sur- 
geon was ready for the necessary ampu- 
tation. “ No,” he said, pointing to a 
poor sailor, frightfully mutilated like him- 
self, “he was here before me and must 
be attended to first.” While he waited I 
hurried back to the Captain to tell him 


all this, and to resume my duty on the 
deck, 


the chief thought was a solemn sense of 
the glory of doing such duty in the face 
of death and rejoicing in this even after 
partial defeat. 

I was most of the time in the group of 
officers on the quarter-deck, a listener, 
and sometimes joining in the conversa- 
tion. In truth, our defeat was hardly 
such. The dauntless Farragut had for 
himself achieved all that was attempted. 
The “ Hartford” and the little “Alba- 
tross,” her tender, would and did range 
up and down the Mississippi from Vicks- 
burg to Port Hudson, some 200 miles, 
making almost any crossing of the river 
between these points dangerous.. The 
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“ Richmond ” and “ Monongahela ” were 
almost untouched ; at least would soon be 
ready again for any service. 

On the other hand, the squadron had 
not accomplished its purpose of virtual 
possession of the entire river except at 
the two fortified points. In fact, there 
was some reason for the apprehension 
that the “ Hartford” and “Albatross ” 
might be cut off from all supplies and 
information—possibly surprised and cap- 
tured by one of the venturous and fear- 
less expeditions which the Confederates 
knew how to fit out. This very night 
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It was in the midst of such conversation 
on the quarter-deck that the sound of 
oars was heard in the darkness, approach- 
ing from above. A boat was hailed 
which answered and then was welcomed 
to approach. In a few minutes its pas- 
sengers had mounted the ship’s side and 
were welcomed by the officers with great 
warmth. They were Captain (afterward 
Rear Admiral) Melancthon Smith, of 
the “ Mississippi,” with a few of his offi- 
cers and seamen, who had escaped from 
the burning vessel in one of its boats. 
Others of them, as we understood, had 











U. S. S. “ Richmond,” From a war time photograph. 


had shown how dangerous it was for 
wooden ships to run the gantlet of skill- 
fully placed cannon of the largest cali- 
ber then used, in the narrow channel and 
against the strong current of a great 
river. When the Admiral was notified 
by a secret messenger a few days later of 
this concern for him, he replied that all 
he needed was some small boats to pick 
up the fragments and the drowning men 
from whatever had attacked him. 

The fierce blaze of the burning “ Mis- 
sissippi ” could still be seen above to re- 
mind us of the total loss of this useful 
ship and of its still more valuable crew, 
as we presumed must also be the case. 


to get ashore on the west bank, of whom 
some were made prisoners of war and 
others made their way south through the 
swamps toward New Orleans and were 
rescued. The greetings on the “ Rich- 
mond’s ” deck were hearty, and long ex- 
changes of their various experiences were 
made. 

A last interesting episode was when 
the burning ship, lightened of some of its 
weight by the fire, began to float and 
drift down toward us, at first very slow- 
ly. Ina few minutes its loaded guns, be- 
coming heated, began to fire a broadside 
as if in the last spasm of desperate self- 
defense. As the great current bore het 
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mote and more swiftly toward us, first 
came the fear of danger from this can- 
nonade. When this passed, still greater 
peril threatened, that she would drift 
among the ships below and set fire to and 
destroy beyond hope of escape one or all 
of the vessels which were at anchor. 
There was nothing to be done but to wait 
and pray and hope. And so as the blaz- 
ing wreck approached it shoved off from 
us, passed down, and we saw it no more.* 

The general opinion that night was 
that the fire of the batteries was the hot- 
test they had ever confronted—exceed- 
ing that of the famous passing of Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. I was soon introduced 
to Captain Smith, whom alone of the cap- 
tains I had not met before. He was most 
pleasant and cordial, asking me whether 
after this experience of a naval fight I 
wished to try it again. I told him no; I 
had some curiosity about this before, but 
that now I was entirely satisfied. I made 
the acquaintance also of his junior offi- 
cers, who were all of the same frank, 
pleasant, modest and highminded sort 
as their seniors. One of these was Lieu- 
tenant George Dewey, now so fortunate 
and so famous. Such experience as his of 
March 14th, 1863, with such good mate- 
rial of character to begin with, goes to 
make heroes. As well as I remem- 
ber I have never seen him since or had 
any communication with him. But I 
have followed his name in the public 
prints for the last two years with deep 
interest. I believe, however, that I 
ought now to ask whether he has any 
recollection of that brief acquaintance, 
notonly for comradeship, which he would 
be of the first to acknowledge, but also 
to ask his correction of any possible mis- 
take or omission I may have made as to 
the here recorded incidents of that memo- 
rable night. 

I never again saw Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Cummings. I was not willing 
that night to disturb the rest he needed 
after the amputation. He was sent to the 
hospital in New Orleans with the other 
wounded in a dispatch boat, which left 
very early the next morning, and died of 
shock soon after he reached there. All 
who knew him lamented the loss to the 
service and to his country of one who had 
given such promise of a great career, had 
Opportunity offered. Who remembers 
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him now? I, who knew him at the ut- 
most for a few weeks only, am among the 
very few survivors of those on the “ Rich- 
mond” nearly thirty-seven years ago. 
Admiral Dewey is the only one of them 
of whom I know, altho there may be oth- 
ers of them scattered through this vast 
country of ours.5 
Buckeystown, Mp. 


[Notes on the foregoing paper have been sup- 
plied at my request by Admiral Dewey, Rear-Ad- 
tem Barker and Captain Lyon.—ADDISON BAL- 
LARD. r 


1 Captain Melancthon Smith, of our 
ship, the “ Mississippi,” was a man of 
exemplary piety. He held a prayer 
meeting in the cabin every Sunday morn- 
ing, which all were invited to attend. 
He allowed no swearing on board and no 
drinking of intoxicating liquors. Even 
when about going into action he gave the 
men only coffee, saying, “I don’t want 
any grog-bravery on board my ship!” 

ALBERT S. BARKER, 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 


11 am not surprised at this remark in 
regard to the character of the officers, 
altho at that time I had only recently 


entered the Naval Academy and was a 


midshipman. 

I have never seen such a solid founda- 
tion of religious feeling and reverent sen- 
timent in any other path of life as I have 
been thrown in with for the Navy in the 
last thirty-eight years. 


In the guns of that day and the 
“ Richmond’s ” gun battery of nine-inch 
smooth-bore guns, the directing or train- 
ing of the guns, as well as running them 
out into battery after they had run them- 
selves in from the shock of discharge, 
was accomplished by tackles called side 
tackles and training tackles. These 
tackles assisted in making the deck very 
difficult of passage, especially for one 
unusued to them and not knowing their 
probable locality, as was Dr. Bacon. 

H. W. Lyon, 
Captain, U. S. N. 


2 It was understood on all the ships, as 
Dr. Bacon says, that we were not to re- 
turn the enemy’s fire, as to do so would 
uncover our positions. Contrary to this 
understanding, however, the Admiral 
himself, when well up with the batter- 
ies, opened fire upon them. No sooner 
was this done than Midshipman Batchel- 
ler, who was standing with me on the 
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deck of the “ Mississippi,” exclaimed, 
“ There! just as I expected. I knew the 
old seadog would bark. He couldn't 
help it!” 

The “ Mississippi” being the last ship 
in the line and the channel being ob- 
scured by the smoke of not only her own 
guns, but of all the rest, her pilot mis- 
took a little his course. Supposing that 
he was above the bend of the stream, and 
turning a little too soon to the left, he ran 
the ship aground on the muddy western 
bank, where she lay a fixed target for the 
batteries. 

After the disabling of the “ Rich- 
mond’s” engines her guns’ crews, un- 
aware of the order to return to her for- 
mer anchorage, continued firing as be- 
fore, and were thus firing straight toward 
the “ Mississippi.” ‘Good Heavens!” 
exclaimed Batcheller, “ isn’t it enough to 
be shot at by the enemy, but we must be 
fired into by our friends!” I shouted to 
the “Richmond” with my -speaking 
trumpet. “ Stop firing; this is the ‘ Mis- 
sissippi!’” Whether we were hit by 
any of the “ Richmond’s ” balls or not, I 
do not know. I hardly think we were, 
as their guns were elevated, the supposi- 
tion being that they were still firing at 
the batteries. 


*We saw the “ Mississippi” coming 
straight toward us. A head-on collision 


was averted only by Captain Alden’s 
alertness in slipping the chain cable just 
in time to turn the “ Richmond’s” bow 
to starboard, so that the burning boat 
sheered off on a slant stroke. 


>IT was with Commander Cummings 
in the hospital at New Orleans when he 
died, and was one of his pall-bearers. 


5“T remember Dr. Bacon perfectly, 
altho it was thirty-seven years ago and 
altho I have never seen him since. I re- 
member that he struck me as having the 
admirable qualities of a high-minded gen- 
tleman. It was an important service he 
rendered, not only as volunteer chaplain, 
but also in reporting Captain Alden’s or- 
ders to Lieutenant Terry and Lieutenant 
Terry’s replies to the Captain. The lat- 
ter was by no means an easy thing to do, 
by reason of the obstructions he must 
have encountered as he groped his way 
along the dark deck.” 

ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. 


Early on the morning of the 15th Dr. 
Bacon was approached by one of the old 
quartermasters with the question, “ Is it 


‘true, sir, that you were never under fire 


before last night?” Upon Dr. Bacon’s 
replying that such was the fact, he said 
with great deference and evident sincer- 
ity, “ You are the bravest man I ever 
saw.” Apptson BALLARD. 


Before a Shrine. 
By Richard Burton. 


HREE lilies grew in a garden 
That looked upon the sea; 
These lilies white, they had a right 
To be beloved of me. 
I.ask no man a pardon 
That, all within my garden, 
I loved those lilies three. 


Three men came in my garden, 
Three men from o’er the sea; 
. One black as night, one gold-bedight, 
And one that looked at me, 
And praised my growing garden: 
I ask my God for pardon, 
I loved him of the three. 


Strange things come out of the sea: 
I loved him well, ah me! 

There came a wind that blights the kind 
Of flowers lilies be. 
Mary, Mother of charity, 

Now I pray for pardon: 

Here, within my garden, 
Sin came unto me; 
Mother, I call to thee; 

Right the rue that came unto 
The lily-blooms and me! 

University OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. 





Christian De Wet, the 


Soldier and the Man. 


By Richard Harding Davis.* 


NDER sea, day after day, night af- 
ter night, for weeks past, dis- 
patches have been flying—from 

London in the North, from Cape Town 
in the South—to tell the people of the 
Western world De Wet is captive, De 
Wet is fugitive, De Wet will sue for 
peace, or humbly implores truce and par- 








CHRISTIAN DE WET, 


ley. They seem foolish things, these fly- 
ing, wild dispatches, singing the song 
with the never-changing burden that 
does not ring quite true. They seem 
very foolish things to.any one who has 
held the hard, strong hand of Christian 
De Wet—to any one who, as enemy or 
friend, has looked in the man’s calm eyes 
and has read the temper of the soul be- 
hind them. 

I is quite possible that, sooner or later, 
a happy quality of truth may creep into 
these dispatches. Miracles, in warfare, do 
not go on endlessly. Had General De Wet, 
in Natal to-day, the force of a Sherman 
in Georgia nearly two-score years ago, 





* From an authorized interview for THE INDEPENDENT. 


the expedition he has been leading would 
have been less a marvelous one, and truly 
a stroke of brilliant strategy. But, with 
the tiny body of fighting men he has in 
his commando, it must remain a source 
of constant admiration that he should 
have gone so far and fared so well and 
kept the field successfully. To those who 
know the shifts and turns, the quick sur- 
prises, the temper of the fights in South 
Africa’s unconcluded war, these stories 
—that come so unfailingly from British 
sources—are shrewdly reminiscent of the 
pleasant tales which British vanity sent 
home when the struggle began. 

It may be that the people who write 
and send the stories at which America 
has alternately been saddened and 
amused know something of De Wet, the 
man, and of De Wet, the soldier; but, 
beyond all question, they know also that 
the other people, whom the messages are 
designed to deceive or mislead, can 
know little or nothing of that masterful 
personality. From  Sannahspost to 
Philipstown, and from the battle of the 
Sand River to his menace of the fright- 
ened Cape, this man De Wet has never 
changed, has never faltered, has never 
shown in spirit a trace of any strain save 
that of the eager fighter, whose courage 
is the highest courage, which takes aim 
with a laugh and fires with a smile. In 
that great, strong body of his there is no 
room for fear; and in that simple, hon- 
orable mind there is no room for the 
thought which shall inspire volition for 
any deed that lacks the qualities of firm- 
ness and of courtliness. 

The past of Christian De Wet—the re- 
cent past—is one that must be well con- 
sidered by every one who seeks to sur- 
mise the course he would pursue if full 
defeat should overtake him. Few peo- 
ples who have passed a full generation 
during the term of which peace has pre- 
vailed absolutely within the borders of 
their own lands can comprehend ade- 
quately conditions prevailing in South 
Africa. Some comparison must be 
brought to bear to stimulate the imagina- 
tion. Even then the full measure of De 
Wet’s accomplishment will lack its meed 
of appreciation. 
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Let us suppose that, one year and a 
half ago, two hundred thousand people 
departed from New York to attack Chi- 
cago. And let us suppose also that Chi- 
cago, instead of possessing its present 
population, had only thirty-five thousand 
people. A single line of railroad, in the 
comparison, affords the only modern 
means of communication. With these 
premises, we have the advance of the 
British upon Pretoria fairly paralleled. 

After a campaign of nine months, the 
two hundred thousand people who left 
New York under the impression that 
they were two hundred thousand sol- 
diery, commanded by a certain number 
of strategists, effect the capture of Chi- 
cago—and come to the conclusion that 
they are now real soldiers, led by two or 
three real generals. It has taken this 
body of men six months to get as far 
from New York as Buffalo, for the cam- 
paign in South Africa began in the 
month of October, and Bloemfontein fell 
about April. On June 4th this great 
army, now passably trained in war, 
reached the city of Pretoria, and entered 
it as conquerors. 

But in spite of the fact that Chicago, in 
the metaphor, has fallen, General De 
Wet starts East and threatens New York 
with a force so tiny that the world can 
pity him. That tiny force, under this 
great leader, goes on and on, and comes 
at last so near to the capital of the enemy 
—for New York and Cape Town may 
very well be compared—that the people 
of the city take the guns off a war ship 
and set Government clerks, letter car- 
riers, the very salesmen from their gro- 
cery stores, to the defending of their 
lives and property. This is the situation 
in South Africa, as it existed two or three 
weeks ago. And a remarkable situation 
it was. De Wet’s forces passed down 
almost to Philipstown, one hundred and 
fifty miles from the Cape, and all the men 
in the community he threatened were on 
volunteer duty to repel him. 

He has gone far and he has fared well 
in this astonishing expedition. He could 
not have gone half so far, he could not 
have fared half so well, but for the lay of 
the land and for the country side’s Boer 
bent of mind. How much the active 
sympathy of the population whose land 
he traversed aided him in his march, 
only another comparison can show: 


Suppose the State of Pennsylvania, so 
peaceful now, were to forget business, 
politics and the Constitution, and declare 
war on Russia. The fighting Pennsyl- 
vanians, on their way to St. Petersburg, 
pass through New Jersey or New York. 
They encounter here and there, in the 
neighboring State, large detachments of 
the Russian forces under generals who 
have learned some hard lessons in the 
fighting school. The sympathies of the 
people of New York are wholly with 
their brothers from the South. They 
give them the two prime necessaries ina 
desperate campaign—food and ample in- 
formation. If the men of New York 
would but go far enough with their sym- 
pathies to take up rifle and fight side by 
side with the men from Pennsylvania, the 
story might be the story of Modder 
River and the well-fought Kopjes of the 
war’s first months. If they do not fight, 
they may be relied upon to deceive the 
Russians ; and a lie well told to an enemy 
is worth two facts one learns for himself. 

It is thus apparent that, while General 
De Wet has had no allies, he has had 
many friends; and much of his strength, 
for this expedition, lay in thé quiet hint 
and the quick word of warning that came 
to him from the burghers of the Orange 
Free State. Yet, with an entire popula- 
tion willing to do all but fight, the 
splendor of the deed De Wet has done is 
very luminous. The high courage it re- 
quired stands out finely, and in the wars 
of the Vendee alone can a fit comparison 
be found. 

The man who may be called the Wil- 
liam Wallace of the patriot Boers is the 
man whom the dispatches we have seen 
of late picture as the leader in a flight 
where every one must save himself. 
Sheer nonsense on the face of them, the 
major fact is overlooked that he is no 
better equipped to escape than any rifle- 
man in his commando. There is no rea- 
son why he should part from his men to 
secure his own safety ; there is every rea- 
son whv he should hold with them if cau- 
tion rule his course. If one man in the 
Orange Free State expedition can es- 
cape, five men can escape. And if five 
men can escape, two thousand can get 
away just as easily. Even in flight, the 
burghers must keep together, if they 
would go free. 

The truth appears to be that General 
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Kitchener, finding it impossible to cap- 
ture his brilliant, daring foe, is petty 
enough to seek, at the last moment, to 
injure his reputation. It is well to re- 
member that Lord Kitchener is the gen- 
tleman who said he had word brought to 
him by Kaffirs that General De Wet 
flogged two peace emissaries and shot 
one of them. In the whole cruel history 
of this cruel war, the treatment the Boers 
have given their antagonists, whenever 
powder was not burning, has stamped 
the humble burghers as Bayards, every 
one. Never yet have the Boers shot a 
spy; never yet has Boer bullet brought 
escaping prisoner to fatal halt. An 
emissary of peace to these men, whatever 
message he might bring, however harsh 
the terms he proffered, would be to them 
as sacred as their children and their 
homes. 

I remember that a friend of mine 
asked one of the Boers, who, before their 
capital’s fall, stood guard over the Eng- 
lish prisoners at Pretoria: 

“ Have you ever shot any of these pris- 
oners when they attempted to escape? ” 

“Why, no,” he replied. ‘“ What harm 
is there in trying to escape? If you were 
a prisoner, and had the chance, wouldn’t 
you try to escape?” 

Let us read these stories, which are so 
much to the discredit of the Boers—the 
treacherous use of the white flag, wanton 
fusillades on ambulances, rank murder 
of emissaries of peace—in the light of the 
other tales which British self-interest, 
British vanity and British common false- 
hood have sent to us across the bed of 
the Atlantic. We must remember that, 
even before war was declared, the most 
reputable of the English newspapers 
printed heart-breaking narratives of the 
brutal fashion in which Mr. Cunning- 
ham-Greene, the British agent in Pre- 
toria, had been kicked to death by the 
brutal Boers. There was something 
gloriously classic about the death of poor 
Mr. Cunningham-Greene. He perished 
in three cities. If there had been four 
more in the Transvaal, he might have 
ranked with Homer. As it was, the only 
recompense they could give him for his 
three endurances of the agonies of death 
was to make a Knight of him when he 
came, alive and kicking on his own ac- 
count, back to England. The fact of the 
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matter was Mr. Cunningham-Greene was 
escorted through the Transvaal to the 
border of the Orange Free State in a spe- 
cial train, with a special guard of honor. 
Another guard of honor accompanied 
him through the Free State; and he was 
so well pleased with the treatment he 
received that, when the burghers left 
him at Cape Colony, he sent back cour- 
teous thanks for the consideration and 
the kindness that had been shown him. 

The same British papers that wept de- 
ceptive tears over the fanciful sufferings 
of Cunningham-Greene told how Gen- 
eral De Wet abused the civilized pro- 
cedure of war; and now to a dubious 
world they are calling, one day that he is 
a fugitive, and again that he is prisoner. 

It is a relief to turn from the chican- 
ery of war to the honest, hearty humor 
that sometimes rings in laughter above 
the noise of gunshots. De Wet has 
given, to rarely smiling nations, the one 
amusing story of the war. It shows in 
him a finer sense of fun—and a different 
sense of fun—from that of Baden-Pow- 
ell, joker that he is. Three scouts of 
the Yeomanry came, prisoners, before 
the Boer commander. They had been 
captured before. They were English 
scouts. Being captured appeared to be 
an affliction chronic with them. Chris- 
tian De Wet looked them over—gravely, 
thoughtfully—his clear eyes searching 
them through and through. He was 
their judge, stern or merciful they could 
not tell; all they could do was hope. 

“My men,” said General De Wet, at 
last, “ will you take a message from me 
to your general?” 

They accepted, in rejoiced surprise, 
and were intrusted with a large, sealed 
package. When they reached General 
Rundle’s camp, they announced that they 
were the bearers of papers from General 
De Wet negotiating for peace. General 
Rundle was delighted. He tore open the 
envelope. He read the letter. It said: 


“ DeaR GENERAL RUNDLE: 


“This is the fourth time I have captured 
these raging devils of yours. Please chain 
them up. They annoy me. “De Wert.” 

Men like this don’t run away; they 
fight. When they surrender, they sur- 
render like gentlemen. When they die, 
they die bravely. 

New York City, Feb, 28, 





Literary Judgments 


By the late Maurice Thompson. 


[The following notes are taken almost at random from Mr, Thompson’s articles in Tue INDEPENDENT during the 


past dozen years.—Epiror.]}, 


If I had the right to establish 
for all time the one unchange- 
able definition of genius, I 
should put it into the following words: 
Genius is the power by which one mind 
generates in another mind an unmanage- 
able enthusiasm. 

Criticism is the gospel of lit- 
erature, and every leaf of it 
should contain not only truth, 
but the antidote, the corrective which 
eliminates evil. It is nasty to associate 
with nasty people, it is nasty to write 
nasty books, and it is nasty favorably to 
criticise nasty books. I will not dodge 
here. Come with me, and we will go 
right into the face of the question. If 
it is right to associate with vile people in 
books, in order to see the evil that vile 
people do and the punishment they suf- 
fer, then it is right to associate with vile 
people in dives and brothels in order to 
observe the same facts. If not, why not? 
I do maintain that con- 
scious specialism de- 
grades the mind and nar- 
rows the soul. If it be necessary to give 
ten years of one’s life mainly to the dis- 
section of earth-worms, let the ten years 
be given freely ; but be sure that you are 
not going to conclude that a knowledge 
of earth-worm anatomy is the highest 
human attainment. The moment that a 
specialty begins to assert over your inner 
personality that tyranny which enforces 
the exclusion of every other influence, 
you have lost the crowning quality of a 
high soul. 

The title of a poem should be a 
part of the poem, the topmost 
flower of the raceme, exhaling 
the characteristic perfume of its maker’s 
imagination. We should console our- 
selves, as to the loss of Sappho’s passion- 
burdened lyrics, if we but had their ti- 
tles ; for it is one of the tricks of woman’s 
genius to find charming names for 
things, notwithstanding the shortcom- 
ings of Charlotte Bronte and George 
Eliot. 
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Genius 


Criticism 


Specialization 


Titles 


What is a novel to be 
made for? Is it to 
show off the beauti- 
ful paces of some lit- 
erary barb or palfrey? Is it to exhibit 
the cunning and cleverness of the phrase- 
maker? Is it to show how this writer 
can balance a plot or how that one can 
round out a fancy? I hold that true art is 
measured by its influence; if its influence 
is good, in the largest sense, it is good 
art; if its influence is bad, it is bad art. 
There is an end to life, there is an end to 
art, and the noblest conception of the 
correlation between the two forces is that 
which makes a common end for them on 
the highest hight of divine beauty. 

Who will write the real- 
istic romance, true to life 
and yet stronger than 
commonplace life? The 
tragedy that lifts and thrills the soul, yet 
does no violence to the spirit of truth? 
The comedy which sets forth a large 
view of society, and yet adroitly avoids 
the filth on one hand and the tiresome 
little immoralities on the other? The 
story with reward for the good and pun- 
ishment for the wicked? The tale with 
a purpose, with a vital swing in its move- 
ment, and with no hair-splitting dissec- 
tions of so-called motives? The ro- 
mance which does not end as if the au- 
thor were afraid of doing something in- 
artistic? In short, who will be good 
enough and brave enough to write the 
American “ Les Miserables,’ leaving out 
the bombast and phrase-foam and special 
pleading? 


The Novel as an 
Influence 


The American 
Novel 


It is admitted nowadays that 
one may train himself for the 


Advice to 


Beginners literary profession. If any, 


young man or young woman 
in America is just now going into such 
training, my advice is: Master the Greek 
language and read the Greek masters, 
not to imitate them, but to remember 
them as one remembers the mountains 
one has seen or the seas one has sailed 
over. Simple as a daisy, wide as the sky, 











strong as a storm, Greek poetry is an in- 
exhaustible well-spring of suggestion to 
the fresh and vigorous imagination. It 
is the very flower of art. 

Readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
Realism will not think me over egotis- 

tical if I once more recall the 
forecast that I ventured to make of the 
outcome of Realism in America. I dared 
not be too openly sincere then, but I ex- 
pressed the belief that Realism led al- 
ways inevitably downward, instead of 
upward; that it led to evil, to nastiness, 
to immorality instead of to the beautiful, 
the clean and the good. 
How many absolutely orig- 
inal voices are known in 
lyric poetry? If I had to 
make up the golden list it would be short. 
The Greeks had two, Sappho and The- 
ocritus, if we may call the latter a lyrist; 
France has had one, Villon; Great Brit- 
ain one, Burns, and America one, Poe. 
Few of Mr. Howells’s poems 
are commonplace ; one or two 
of the earliest show a study 
of Tennyson; most of them 
are of a strength and a quality peculiar- 
ly striking; all will bear reading in the 
company of the best poets, and will be 
good to re-read many times; for in them 
lives and breathes the soundest, the 
sweetest and the most lovable genius of 
our time; and (what would be pathetic 
were it not for this sweetness and lov- 
ableness) it is impossible for us to regret 
as we honestly should the success on a 
lower plane which has forced these 
poems into obscurity. Whatever may be 
said of Mr. Howells’s extreme’ notions 
about Tolstoy and. Zola and their raw- 
beef Realism, his writings have in them 
a quality and a force of no ordinary sort, 
and they reflect a nature as strong, as 
pure and as true as any now speaking 
through letters. 

Of all our writers Emerson is 
Emerson the American—the raciest 
and most characteristic of our 

special civilization, and he is the actual 
founder of American literature. He has 
provoked more thought than any man of 
our country. 
Our magazines, as Mr. How- 
ells says, “are now the real 
avenues to the public; ” and 
they are wholly controlled by metropol- 
itan tastes, prejudices and vogues. 


Lyric Poets 


Howells’s 
Poetry 


Magazines 
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In our country the only 
hope of future national 
glory and honor, the only 
hope of a lasting per- 
petuity of our unique constitutional free- 
dom, the only guaranty against commun- 
ism, anarchy, nihilism and every other 
ism deadly to sound an‘ vigorous free- 
dom, is the moral purity of the populace. 
It is the highest and noblest function of 
criticism to contribute to the moral pur- 
ity. 


The Function 
of Criticism 


The short-story, which 
should probably never ex- 
ceed the length of three thou- 
sand words, but which we 
will limit between fifteen hundred and 
four thousand words, can be, I think, 
written as well in English as in French, 
The trouble is not in language difference, 
nor does the writer of English labor un- 
der any restraint that cannot be cast off. 
Our disadvantage lies in an acquired 
habit of prolixity joined to a passion for 
excessive decoration. 
Some people, like Miss 
Austen’s novels, are so nice 
and quaint and common- 
place that they do challenge a limited 
and special, tho distant and perfunctory, 
attention and respect. I admit that al- 
tho I cannot read the good oid girl’s sto- 
ries, | rather enjoy seeing them on a 
shelf, all in a row and very clean. 

, You cannot translate a 
eee roi a Greek lyric; but it can 


The Short 
Story 


Jane Austen 


translate you. 
I cannot see why there 
should be any Southern 
writers, any New Eng- 
land writers, any Western writers, or 
any localized writers of any kind in this 
country. We are American; our writ- 
ers, all who are worth having, are Amer- 
ican writers, and as Americans they write 
for the world. When we forget lines and 
partisanship and political squabbles we 
can put on the critic’s glasses and do jus- 
tice; but not till then. 
I. The highest evidence of 
perfect art is perennial fas- 
cination, or, in other words, 
it is the lasting, the inde- 
structible universal charm of its product. 
Every other evidence is subsidiary. 

II. That poem is the best which gives 
the completest surprise to the imagina- 
tion, and has the power to keep good the 


Local Writers 


The Best 
Poem 
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surprise through anynumber of readings. 
III. It must not be only the subject 
matter, nor must it be the style alone that 
affords the surprise; not even a perfect 
union of style the best and subject mat- 
ter the most pleasing is sufficient. There 
must be a quality, running through style 
and substance, that links the whole prod- 
uct, by universal sympathy, to the hu- 
man soul. 
For my part, I can see no 
truth in the statement that 
working for money poisons 
literature and art. 
I may here call attention to a 
singular fact in the history 
of literary art. Altho the 
epics are generally set by crit- 
ics far above the lyrics, the latter singu- 
larly enough have had the greater influ- 
ence. Epic poetry and rousing oratory 
have no lasting appeal. However much 
we may admire the “ Paradise Lost” of 
Milton, and the orations of Webster, they 
have had their day and are shelved high 
up. Not so with lyrics; if they appeal 
once they appeal forever. Even dra- 
matic poetry is not so constant and per- 
manent in its hold as song is. The some- 
thing inherent in lyric expression of the 
highest sort which gives it eternal fresh- 
ness is an essence of the universal hu- 
man life. The lyric point of view is that 
of self; but it is the self of genius whose 
senses and whose conscience have a vi- 
carious all-including vigor. It seems to 
me that the master lyrist is the greatest 
artist of all poets. 


Money and 
Literature’ 


Epics vs. 
Lyrics 


I have come to 
think that the high- 
est reach of art will 
be the joint achieve- 
ment of man and woman working to- 
gether as a complete individual repre- 
sentative of the human race. This is the 
only collaboration worth trying, the col- 
laboration of man and wife under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar happiness, as 
when genius weds genius, and when love, 
health and mutual confidence combine to 
urge their joint lives into a single bloom 
of art. Like two birds that are mates, 
building their nest in perfect community 
of labor, these happy married poets might 
blend their nature in a poem impressed 
with all that the noblest and purest im- 
pulses and aspirations of humanity can 
mean. 


The Highest Reach 
of Art 


The Independent 


Why should I tiot tell 
my own experience to 
eee the extent of one inci- 
dent? It is long since I have written 
a short story, and at this time but one, a 
single lonely manuscript, lies in my pri- 
vate drawer unsold and absolutely un- 
salable. It is about four or five thou- 
sand words in length, and it is, me judice, 
one of the best humorous stories I ever 
wrote. Nor am I alone in this estimate. 
I have let many friends read it; they all 
have been delighted. I have read it to 
considerable private audiences with flat- 
tering results, and my most familiar, ex- 
acting, unflinching fireside critics have 
unanimously decided that it is a rattling 
funny story. But every editor of high 
standing in America has graciously, yet 
firmly, declined it out of hand. There is 
nothing immoral in it, nothing irreli- 
gious, controversial, satirical or didac- 
tic, it is a straightforward story; but it 
fails with the editors. They will not 
have a thing to do with it. It seems 
charmed against their favor. Every- 
thing else that I have ever written and 
considered excellent has gone to the pub- 
lic very easily, and for every cent that I 
thought it was worth. This lonesome 
manuscript short story lies yellowing in 
my drawer with finger marks upon it of 
all the editors and assistant editors who 
have ever had a chance to decline it, and 
their name is legion. 
‘Here is what constitutes 
Poe’s weakness, and it is 
his strength as well. He 
is weak in the long race for immortal- 
ity, he is strong in the desperate spurt 
for a short-lived victory. The first ef- 
fect of “ The Raven,” or of the “ Fall cf 
the House of Usher,” is deeper than that 
of the deathless masterpieces, but it soon 
shallows and disappears. I would give 
a good deal to read again the “ Black 
Cat ” and the “ Gold Bug ” with the same 
profound pleasure that the first perusal 
afforded. The wizard’s hold was .a 
clutch of mighty power, but it soon re- 
laxed. His potion was a drug, not an 
elixir. It is so different with Longfel- 
low’s poetry and with Whittier’s. 
A long while ago Hor- 
ace Greeley wrote me a 
letter—I have it before me now—in 
which he advises me that he disapproves 
of my bows and arrows, and feared that 


My Unaccepted 


Poe’s Strength 
and Weakness 


Horace Greeley 





China and the Missionaries 


American youth would suffer on their 
account. 1 remember that I lost nearly 
half a day’s sport on the Kankakee in de- 
ciphering the great man’s chirography, 
only to discover that what I hoped was 
another commission persisted crabbedly 
in being a scolding. But I got even at 
the outcome; the editor descended from 
his tripod to be a Presidential candidate ; 
we met in Indianapolis, and I set my bow 
hands upon his finger until he writhed. 
The influence of my “ wildwood roam- 
ing,” as his letter has it, and my medieval 
tackle promised better than he had imag- 
ined. In short, like all the rest, he went 
away charmed with that something 
which lurks in the heart of a savage, and 
my revenge we very aT sik ‘ 
: a novel strikes the pub- 
aes me lic favorably, so that a few 
editions go glibly off the 
publisher’s hands, the next thing will be 
machinery; the novelist must have a 
typewriter, a stenographer, may be a 
phonograph, so that he can easily make 
his six books a week and rest on Sunday. 
No more hand-made literdture for him! 
It is easy to put your finger on the line 
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in an author’s career where he flung 
aside the pen and rushed away to buy a 
typewriter. At that line he first sniffed 
the air of a fraudulent Arcadia, the fra- 
grance of paper roses. And thencefor- 
ward quantity, not quality, nagged at his 
imagination, while he kept his machine 
doing its most rapid work night and day. 
We may, in spite of con- . 
science, admire the almost 
superhuman craftsmanship 
of him who lights up with the precious 
lamp of genius his edifice of immortality ; 
but there is right and there is wrong even 
in art, and he who denies this, tho he 
may be a poet, never can be a sound one; 
he may be a critic, never a worthy one. 
The End of _ have seen it stated that a 
a fo happy ending to a story is 
insipid. But to whom is it 
insipid? Is it insipid to a perfectly nat- 
ural and pure taste? Can it be said that 
a taste which demands catastrophic evil 
as a climax of art is any better than the 
taste which revels in defeat and death 
as a climax of every human entertain- 
ment, as in the bull fight and gladiatorial 
arena? 


Duty and 


China and the Missionaries.* 
By Herr M 


ForRMERLY GERMAN MINISTER TO CHINA, 


HE Chinese question is not a prob- 
lem to be solved from to-day till 
to-morrow by bringing the pres- 

ent negotiations to an end, as many writ- 
ers of the press in Europe and America 
seem to think, but will remain a subject 
of incessant difficulty and indeterminate 
measurement for a long future of diplo- 
matic action. The present crisis is more 
likely to have for its chief outcome en- 
lightenment of European views in re- 
spect of the prodigious latent ponderos- 
ity and resisting force of the Middle 
Kingdom rather than a perceptible dim- 
inution of Chinese prejudices against 
foreign influences. 

During several years past an illusion 
has been gaining ground to the effect that 
any European Power, or any syndicate 
possessing the requisite moral unscru- 
pulousness and capital in money, can 
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browbeat the Chinese Government with 
immunity, or bribe its officials to grant 
concessions of sovereign value, the great 
mass of the Chinese people remaining 
apathetic in the meanwhile because de- 
void of political understanding and pa- 
triotism. The method used for obtain- 
ing concessions appeared an international 
see-saw, whose starting moment had 
been China’s need of money after her de- 
feat in the war which the Radical party 
in Japan had inaugurated and success- 
fully waged against her. At this mo- 
ment Russia offers tolend. But the con- 
ditions of the proffered loan being hard, 
China turns to England, who is likewise 
ready to lend. England’s offer proves 
to be dependent on China granting cer- 
tain political and other privileges against 
the granting of which Russia solemnly 
lays down her veto. China, quite non- 
plussed, sees herself obliged to decline 
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the proposals of both great States alike. 
A German-English syndicate gets the 
business. 

On hearing this, England reappears, 
complaining that she is constrained to 
see an intentional offense in the rejection 
of her offer, and asserts that only the 
granting of certain specified favors will 
be regarded as a proof that such was not 
the case. China is not in a position to do 
aught but bow before this threat. No 
sooner is England appeased, however, 
when Russia turns up, demanding equiv- 
alents for the advantages given to the 
British. China must bow again. Other 
Powers see into the game and join in: a 
policy is developed that may’be likened 
to a chain, where the handing out of one 
link drags out another. The fact being 
visible to the whole world, gave rise 


among Western nations to the second 


great illusion under which they labor— 
namely, that the territory of China is 
bound to be partitioned in the long run 
among the great Powers. 

Now, as everybody knows, full details 
are omitted in the telegraphic transmis- 
sion of public news. Yet these details 
very frequently modify the significance 
of transactions; and so with the rumors 
that have been spread abroad about Chi- 
nese concessions under one pressure or 
the other. The dispatches have excelled 
in brevity. The people have been left to 
fill in details, and patriotism has made 
the wish stand each time for the fact. 
If editors had taken the pains which 
they should feel it their duty to take as 
the chief responsible source of public 
opinion they would have caused the full 
text of Chinese concessions to be studied 
and reported for the true enlightenment 
of their readers. In such a case we 
might be as a nation in position a little 
freer from erroneous notions as to things 
Chinese than Chinamen are as to things 
European. 

Take the American-China Develop- 
ment Company’s railroad contract, which 
was signed two years ago on the 14th of 
April, in Washington, and note the speci- 
fications concerning the obligations of 
the Americans to furnish the necessary 
twenty millions of capital: and further- 
more, to employ Chinese contractors for 
the earth work of the road, to buy Chi- 
nese (Hanyang) iron if of equal quality 
and price in preference to any other, and 
to establish a Chinese school for the in- 
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struction of natives in all the technical 
branches of railroad sciences; further, 
observe the minute guarantees specified 
for enabling the Chinese to secure the 
ultimate full possession and control of 
the completed road—are the advantages 
here all on one side? 

The specifications contained in the con- 
tracts made with Russia and Belgium are 
quite similar to the American ones, and 
I believe that the Chinese Government 
will hardly be inclined to extend them. 
The so-called. Peking Syndicate, which, 
besides railroad grants in the Southern 
portion of the province of Shansi, ob- 
tained the right to establish iron works, 
mine for coal and prospect for petroleum 
in the northern portion of Honan, on 
the left bank of the Hoangho, sold out its 
concessions to the English-Italian Com- 
pany. But this company, in its turn, 
was constrained by contract to buy the 
mining land that belonged to private per- 
sons at reasonable prices, to employ Chi- 
nese labor and native contractors, to bor- 
row funds of the Peking house and to 
establish a school of mines for the educa- 
tion of native engineers. Details of this 
kind if known would tend to destroy the 
notions that are popularly held of the 
overweight of “ civilized” cunning in 
bargaining. They would make it evi- 
dent, instead, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment knows exceedingly well how to re- 
tain hold on its sovereignty. Its speci- 
fications are such as would be laid down 
in European contracts of the same na- 
ture. -The obligation to instruct, which 
is the sole unusual item in them, is a com 
cession of the contracting Western par- 
ties, a grant to the Chinese. 

Mention has been made of Japan hav- 
ing had recourse to a war with China in 
order to escape an uprising at home. 
This is a fact little known to the public 
of those countries that sympathize with 
the Reform party of Japan in its en- 
deavor to reorganize Japan’s institutions 
after Western models; but it is well es- 
tablished in cabinet circles by data of in- 
dubitable authenticity. Japan was in real 
danger of a revolt breaking out on the 
part of the Conservative Japanese 
against the Reform Government, and the 
Government evaded it by turning aside 
the flood of popular angry passion from 
itself upon China. That was a threat- 
ened revolt. In Korea an actual revolt 
took place. And for the same reason, 
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hatred of reform, in this latter case Jap- 
anese reforms. The incidents show 
clearly the might of East Asiatic conserv- 
atism and its readiness to resort to ac- 
tive resistance, but they have been disre- 
garded, as the lessons involved in history 
generally are. The recent outbreak in 
China was only one of several outbreaks 
that have occurred, and that may yet be 
expected; it was called sudden, unex- 
pected, unpredicted! I predicted it in a 
public speech, and over and over again in 
writing, two years in advance. 

England has been two centuries and a 
half in subjecting India, and the task of 
subjugation is not yet completed. He 
errs and errs greatly who fancies that the 
mighty Middle Kingdom will come 
peacefully and quickly under new gov- 
ernmental methods and popular customs. 
The Chinese are not united by a senti- 
ment of patriotism, such as we under- 
stand. But there are other sentiments 
than patriotism that bind the individuals 
of nations together. And of these senti- 
ments the Chinese possess a religion three 
thousand years old, and social traditions 
and customs almost older still and one 
with their marrow and blood. 

What conceptions obtain any way 
when the view is persisted in that a parti- 
tion of China must come, like that of 
Africa, among the Powers of the West- 
ern world? German journals of a cer- 
tain order talk of Germany ultimately 
annexing the Province of Shantung, in 
which is situated the port of Kiao-Chau. 
Now, we need Kiao-Chau for a coaling 
station, and do well to hold our treaty 
rights to it. But the Province of Shan- 
tung is twice the size of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria, and contains a population of 
twenty-three million souls! How, pray, 
do our smart journalists propose occupy- 
ing a territory of this extent, teeming as 
It does with a hostile and capable foe? 
Reckoning but a single soldier to a thou- 
sand Chinamen, and Germany would 
need a corps of twenty-three thousand 
men just to garrison the province in 
times of peace. Could German tax-pay- 
ets support the outlay of money and men 
involved in such an undertaking in the 
Far East, or would they support it? 

The presumption is untenable. Yet 
with it falls of itself the idea of annex- 
ing Shantung. Germany’s true interests 
in China with its organized, intensely 
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dense population, I repeat again, are 
purely of an economic, commercial kind. 

Another point: I have been attacked 
from many sides in many countries for 
the criticisms that I have had the courage 
to express concerning religious missions 
and missionaries in China. Those criti- 
cisms are based on the experiences of a 
life time spent in Eastern Asia, many 
years in the intimate, authoritative posi- 
tion of a diplomat. 

If my adversaries would quote my ut- 
terances fully and isolate their main 
points with fairness it should be seen 
that my objections are not directed 
against spreading the Gospel of Christ 
amongst the Chinese, but against the 
manner in which propaganda is too often 
undertaken. I was able to be useful to 
the German-speaking missionaries of 
both Protestant and Catholic institutions, 
and on retiring from my post as German 
Resident in Peking seven years ago I 
received warm words of thanks for my 
efforts in their behalf. And why could 
I do this? Because the Swiss-German 
missions in China, and Catholic missions 
generally, are under a strong discipline 
and in compact organization, so that the 
fanatic zeal of individual missionaries, 
whether patriotic or religious, is con- 
strainable; while the persons selected to 
be sent out as propagandists in the first 
place appear to have proceeded from a 
severer and more discriminating experi- 
ence than in the case of the missionary 
representatives of English and American 
religious bodies. 

Responsible statesmen in America and 
England who are in the position to know 
the true facts of all cases can be quoted 
in support of my argument. Secretary 
Olney directed the American Minister 
resident at Seoul, in January, 18096, 
to advise the missionaries to limit 
themselves austerely to missionary 
work, instruction in schools, preach- 
ing the Gospel, the care of souls and 
of the sick; and, where this advice is 
rot enforced by the directors of mission 
organizations, it needs to be by the en- 
voys of Governments if their countries 
are not to be dragged into discomforting 
entanglements with the East Asiatics. 
The English Consul-General, Mr. Byron 
Brenan, proposes, in his report on Eng- 
lish trade with China in 1895, to interest 
British missionaries in the work of ex- 
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tending British trade in China. Business 
men of a certain order may see no in- 
dignity in turning missionaries to such 
use; aS some missionaries see no harm 
apparently in turning their Gospel mis- 
sion to the political advantage of a home 
State. Lord Salisbury gently com- 
mented in 1900 in a speech on the fact 
that missionaries may not feel nowadays 
as in ruder centuries that they take their 
lives in their hands; they know that they 
take the lives of other parties (by calling 
forth indirectly military protection). Dr. 
Edkins (in “Religion in China”) at- 
tributes the Taiping Rebellion to mis- 
sionary work, and the recent Boxer 
troubles have been claimed to be the out- 
come of the undermining of missionaries 
in favor of Western political and social 
ideas; two uprisings that have cost the 
blood of millions of natives! 

A great deal more universal culture is 
needed in the persons at the heads of 
such boards, a culture with less one- 
sided theology and more ready intel- 
lectual sympathy. Lord Curzon directs 
attention (in “Problems of the Far 
East ’’) to this want in missionaries gen- 
erally, the majority of whom bear an in- 
appeasable animosity toward every na- 
tive Asiatic religion and code of ethics, 
spurning the study of them, without con- 
sidering the restraining hold the belief in 
them may exercise over the people. 

Lord Curzon’s book, in fact, is a sup- 
port to my judgment of the need of a 
discriminating temperance in missionary 
zeal; and if voices from the ranks of mis- 
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sionaries themselves are desired to the 
same effect they may be heard in the 
writings of the Rev. G. T. Candlin, Rev. 
J. Ross and the Rev. R. H. Cobhold. 

Not the quantity of missionaries sent 
to China should be regarded, but the 
quality of the men sent. Furthermore, 
these should be established for the next 
immediate future in the treaty ports. 
The missionaries who have fled from out 
of the interior have either left converts 
behind them who can further the work 
of conversion, or they have failed to do 
so, which is a proof that immense sums 
of money have been contributed at home 
in vain. 

A restriction of missionaries to the 
treaty ports is advisable because the 
measure will relieve the Powers of the 
need of continuing to wield the sword 
of the flesh, and will give the Chinese 
people time for recovering calmness of 
mind. Stress has been laid for so long 
a time upon the one admonition of Jesus 
to his Apostles to go and preach the Gos- 
pel that his further orders have been 
quite forgotten. These are to flee into 
another city when they are persecuted in 
one city (Math. X 10:23) and to shake 
off the dust under the feet for a testi- 
mony against whosoever shall not receive 
nor hear (Mark 6:11). The advice and 
divine order may not be relished by the 
strenuous Western spirit prevailing in 
missionaries and home laymen. alike; 
but there is no doubt of it being the duty 
of Governments to enforce it. 

Brruin, GERMANY 


The Dead. 


By George Benson Hewetson. 


Thou great All-Wise, Who hast de- 
ci creed 
Within the babe shall be the man, 
The larger life within the seed. 


L IFE in Whose life all life began, 


Who sowed the aching void of space 
With dust of systems yet to be, 

The swiftness of whose thunderous race 
Centers Omnipotent in Thee. 


Since life is thus from less to more, 

Why should we speak with sobbing breath 
Of those not lost but gone before 

Into that larger life called death! 


Towa City, Iowa, 
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Von Brandt and the Chinese Situation. 
By the Hon. George F, Seward. 


ForMerRty Unitrep States MINisTER TO CHINA, 


ERR M. von Brandt wenttothe East 
about 1863, on the staff of Baron 
Rehfues, Consul General for Ger- 

many to China and Japan. Baron Rehfues 
became Minister to China a little later 
and Herr von Brandt Minister to Japan. 
The former returned in 1875 and Herr 
von Brandt succeeded him. He retired 
from China about 1891 and subsequently 
went back on a commercial mission to 
the Govenment, which was not success- 
ful. He is a very accomplished man, 
has great intellectual force and always 
exhibited in both countries a disposition 
to push German interests to the front. 
He retired from China because of his 
marriage to an American lady after his 
Government had refused its consent. It 
is understood that his very long expe- 
rience in the East and his personal quali- 
ties have made him a person of influence 
since his retirement with the German 
Foreign Office and Government. 

Herr von Brandt’s interview is notable 
for five things: its tone, which is mod- 
erate; its veiled criticism of the mission- 
aries; its suggestions that they should 
be confined to the treaty ports; its silence 
as to the circumstances leading to the 
German occupation of Kiao-Chau and 
its assertion that Germany has no pur- 
pose to occupy more territory, at least 
not to occupy the province of Shantung, 
in which Kiao-Chau is situated. 

As respects the missionaries, it should 
be said that their presence in China nat- 
urally disturbs some of the people of 
China. Proselyting would most always 
arouse the hostility of the adherents 
of the system of religion affected. 
Their presence otherwise occasions feel- 
ing on the part of natives who are un- 
used to foreigners generally. On the 
other hand, the missionaries have per- 
haps been more notable for good works 
than for proselyting efforts. They have 
established schools, hospitals, etc., and 
have won the good will of the com- 
munities where they work in a very re- 
markable way. Probably for one enemy 


they have encountered, generally, they 
have made fifty friends. There would 
seem no reason why they should be rele- 
gated to the ports. They went out into 
the interior without treaty rights to do 
so, but with the consent and good will of 
the Government at Peking and of the 
provincial administrations. They have 
acquired property and_ established 
churches. It is not known that the Gov- 
ernment asks that they be relegated to 
the open ports. 

The American missionaries at large 
have been probably the most judicious 
of all. They have not looked for the 
“gun boat around the corner,” but have 
relied upon: spiritual weapons. It is 
perhaps due measurably to home prin- 
ciples that this has been so. We have 
no established church, and our people 
of different denominations have no re- 
liance at home on spiritual weapons. 

Excepting the fact that from the 
year 1860, when diplomatic relations 
with China began at Peking, down to 
1880 or later, matters went well in 
China, altho the missionaries were in 
those years planting their churches 
everywhere, and that since then matters 
have been going badly, a different solu- 
tion of the causes which have made 
trouble must be sought. To intelligent 
observers the causes have seemed to be 
the less united attitude of the Legations 
in directions making for good will and 
peace, the searching out by individual 
Ministers of ways to promote the com- 
mercial interests of their own nationals, 
the strife for concessions, the seizures of 
territory under pressure of threats or by 
actual occupation, and the assertion of 
spheres of influence, looking to the par- 
tition of China. Germany, with its new, 
rampant commercial spirit, has rather 
led the way in all these directions, and 
perhaps nothing is more significent in 
Herr von Brandt’s interview than the 
way in which he completely ignores the 
fact. 

What is wanted is a return to the 
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earlier policy on the part of foreign Gov- 
ernments, the policy of helpfulness. 
This implies a ready acceptance and 
constant adhesion to the idea that China 
belongs to the Chinese, and that the in- 
tegrity of their territory should not be 
disturbed. China strong, made strong 
in this way, will be progressive. Until 
strong she cannot be expected to do 
aught but seek to keep things as they 
are in order if possible to avoid opening 
ways which would be used in the end for 
aggressions upon her. 


A Child of 
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As to German designs in Shantung, it 
is to be said that the German nation may 
well hesitate to undertake control. But 
right back of Shantung is Shansi, with 
the finest coal and iron fields in the 
world, all unused. The port of Kiao- 
chau is about as useless a place for com- 
merce or for a naval station as could 
be found in all China, unless there is 
an ulterior design on Shansi. If that 
design has not been held or has been 
abandoned the world may breathe more 
freely. 


New York Ciry. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY OF A QUEEN’S GIRLHOOD. 
By Carmen Sylva, 


ELizaBETH, QUEEN OF RoUMANIA, 


HAVE very often béen asked how I 
| came to take the name of Carmen 
Sylva as my nom de plume. 

When I was small no one knew much 
about electricity, and there were no tel- 
grams at all. Then all the news was 
brought by messengers on horseback. 
All at once in the middle of the night one 
would hear the post-horn sounding, first 
quite in the distance, then gradually 
drawing nearer, and the Estafette, as he 
was called, in his uniform with his high 
yellow hat pulled up before the house, 
and there was great excitement, espe- 
cially if he were the bearer of a letter 
from the King. For those letters might 
not be kept waiting; they had to be car- 
ried on night and day until they reached 
their destination. 

There were hardly any lucifer matches 
when I was a little girl. I remember 
still how in my grandmother’s house 
there was a little machine dipped in some 
liquid on which one pressed to make a 
flame. And in the nursery we had 
neither wax nor composite candles, those 
were only for the drawing room. We, 
however, had tallow candles, which con- 
stantly required trimming with the snuff- 
ers, and it was a great amusement to try 
to snuff the light without extinguishing 
it. 

There were so few railways at that 
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time that I have traveled almost all over 
Germany with horses. I had a little tiny 
chair fastened high up in the window of 
my parents’ traveling carriage, so that I 
could lock out all the time, and then | 
would stretch my little curly head out of 
the window, and call to the postilion: 
“ Post-boy! blow your horn!” And then 
he put the horn to his lips and blew a 
lively tune. When the horses were tired 
we stopped in any strange place, and 
changed horses and postilion. And the 
new postilion always had a new tune he 
could play. 

When my mother was a child the first 
steamer was seen on the Rhine, and 
those who had not yet seen it refused to 
believe it, and said, mockingly: “‘ There 
will be steamers going on land next!” 
They thought the idea too absurd, not 
knowing how soon there would be rail- 
ways everywhere. 

I passed my childhood in the forest 
amidst the loveliest beech-forest-trees 
standing far higher than our castle, and 
growing so close up to it that their shad- 
ow fell right across the threshold. 
From my window I so often imitated the 
cry of the cuckoo or the wood-pigeons 
that they would fly quite near, and call 
louder and louder, growing quite angry 
at the strange bird. 

Sometimes in an autumn evening we 
went after dusk with a dark lantern into 
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the woods to a most beautiful spot, from 
which in the day time there was the love- 
liest view, to hear the stags bay. It is 
the most impressive sound—a sort of 
deep drawn out roar, broken by fitful 
starts—as it is taken up by one fierce 
magnificent creature after the other, and 
they answer one another defiantly from 
all the hillsides round, till the whole for- 
est rings with the challenge. We did 
not speak, we hardly dared to breathe, 
and the lantern, too, had to be muffled, so 
that the moonbeams falling aslant the 
boughs and bushes alone lighted up the 
scene. It was almost uncanny to hear 
the mighty voices echoing through the 
night, and if they came too near I some- 
times crept a little closer to my father’s 
side, and clutched at his hand in the 
darkness, lest a stag should bear down 
upon me, for it really sounded as if they 
were coming straight at one! One must 
not make the slightest sound, because 
the stags have such quick hearing they 
would notice it in the midst of their own 
tremendous baying, and then they would 
stop at once or go much further off. 

In autumn, too, both hoot-owls and 
screech-owls were to be heard close 
round the castle at night, and often when 
a little owl screeched my mother has 
come running into the nursery, thinking 
it was one of us children crying. 

And on the moonlight nights in winter 
the hares would come up to the very 
(oor, and sit up on their hind-legs in the 
snow and play together. 

The squirrels, too, were on the best of 
tems with us. They came quite near 
because they were so inquisitive. - Once 
one of them, holding a nut between its 
sharp, little teeth, ran right up against 
my father, and when it saw itself re- 
lected in his boot, it was very much sur- 
prised and stopped for a long time to 
contemplate itself in the polished leather. 
But at last my father made a little move- 
ment, and it turned tail and fled at full 
speed. 

Birds I had by hundreds at my win- 
lows, for I fed them through the whole 
winter. For that reason I could never 
bear to have a caged bird. Had I not the 
whole wood full of birds if I wanted 
any? They came boldly into my room, 
ot tapped on the window-pane outside 
with their little beaks to remind me of 
ily duty, if they found nothing to eat. 
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And the twittering, and the fluttering, 
and the singing, and the piping! How 
pretty it all was! Many of them I knew 
quite well. I could tell which were the 
more impertinent and which were the 
more timidof all the blackbirds, thrushes, 
linnets, robins, tomtits and finches, and 
whatever the rest of them might be 
called. How. they pushed one another 
in their haste to peck the crumbs! | 
gave them bread-and-butter, too, and 
nuts and almonds. Ah! it was a pretty 
sight! The window is still there at 
which I fed them, and the same wild vine 
still twines itself around it, altho it is 
thirty years I have been away. 

Now it can be imagined how much the 
forest told me, especially on my solitary 
walks. The storm-wind was a special 
friend of mine. When it made the oaks 
and the beeches sway and groan, sawing 
the branches asunder till they came crash- 
ing down, then I would tie my little hood 
over my brown hair—it was not white 
in those days—and with my two big St. 
Bernard dogs by my side I would race 
through the forest, avoiding all the 
beaten tracks and listen to its voices. For 
the forest told me stories all the’ time. 
The forest sang the songs to me which I 
wrote down afterward at home, but 
which I never showed to any one. It was 
our secret, the wood’s and mine! We 
kept it to ourselves. No one else should 
know the songs we sang together, we 
two, for no one else would understand 
them as we did. But the songs poured 
from my pen, and if my thoughts do but 
‘go back to the woods, again they come, 
like a far-off greeting from my child- 
hood’s days. 

How often have I flung my arms 
round a tree to embrace it, and kissed 
the rough bark, for if my fellow-crea- 
tures thought me too wild and impetuous 
the forest never did. The trees never 
complained that my young arms hugged 
them too violently, or that I was too 
noisy when I sang my songs at the top 
of my voice. For I could never think 
my songs to myself unsung. I sang them 
over and over again, hundreds of times, 
and always to new melodies. 

Flowers I scarcely ever gathered; I 
am much too fond of them, and should 
have been afraid of hurting them. And 
then the flowers also talked to me; fox- 
gloves that were almost as tall as I, 
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and shepherd’s staff, royal taper it is 
called in Germany, that grew to twice 
my hight, with its broad velvety leaves, 
and rich, dead-gold blossoms, campan- 
ule of all sizes—every sort of flower, 
great and small, down to the tiny, lit- 
tle blood-red pimpernel. I still know the 
exact spot where the finest specimens of 
each kind grew. 

Then there were ponds in the middle 
of the wood, that looked as if they were 
little pieces cut out of the sky, and fitted 
into the ground there. 

The dead leaves had a special music of 
their own, as they crackled beneath my 
tread, when with the tip of my toe I 
made them fly whirling and eddying up 
into the air. How glorious that was! 
No royal mantle ever rustled in such 
fashion; but then this was the mantle of 
His Majesty the Forest! 

Within the forest the ground itself has 
a peculiar tone, it almost echoes back, 
when one treads firmly, as if it were hol- 
low underneath. This made me wonder 
to myself what might not be living down 
there. And I lay down in the moss to 
watch the ants and other little insects at 
their work. It seemed to me as if they 
all knew me. Never have I been stung 
by a wasp or bee. Even in the very 
worst summer for wasps, when in lunch- 
ing out of doors our table was covered 
with them, and every one else was stung, 
they never hurt me. The blind-worms, 
too, were great friends of mine. If one 
talks to them in a low voice, they lift 
their heads and look at one so intelligent- 
ly with their bright, little golden eyes. 
And the lovely glow-worms! How of- 
ten, in the season when they abound, on 
our way home through the forest in the 
evening, after some long excursion, have 
I picked up several of these star-like lit- 
tle creatures and placed them in my 
hair. They flashed and sparkled round 
my head in the days when I.possessed no 
other diadem, and never has one made of 
diamonds pleased me so well as that 
formed by these living jewels, which I al- 
ways carefully replaced in the grass be- 
fore they lost their brilliancy. For if 
one keeps them too long the light grows 
dim, the little lamp no longer burns. I 
think it is that they are sad at being car- 
ried so far away, for their lamp is noth- 
ing but a love-signal which they light to 
let their true-lover know where his little 
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lady-love is to be found. And then we 
thoughtless beings carry them off, and 
the poor true-lover waits and waits in 
vain for the signal, and the little lady- 
love pines away! And there again one 
sees how much cleverer such little creat- 
ures are than any of us. It took men 
centuries and centuries to find out such 
a light as this, and then they call it elec- 
tricity. These little insects found it out 
by love, and give it no name at all! 

I have lovely woods also here in Rou- 
mania, but fir-trees are mixed with the 
other trees, and there are no lofty spa- 
cious beech-avenues like the aisles of a 
Gothic cathedral as in my woods beside 
the Rhine. And quite a different set of 
wild animals—bears, lynxes, chamois, 
eagles and moor-fowl—inhabit these for- 
ests. It is almost another world here, 
but very beautiful, nevertheless. 

I was once laughed at for saying in 
one of my stories that in May the leaves 
of the beech are so shining, the blue sky 
is reflected in them. They are covered 
then with a delicate silvery bloom, and if 
one wants to paint them, one must put on 
a coating of gum-lac to obtain the same 
brilliant effect. Often and often have | 
observed how the sky was mirrored in 
the young beech leaves. 

Then what enthusiasm was mine at 
seeing the spendors of the autumn fo- 
liage reflected in the Weidbach, making 
the whole stream run liquid gold. Gold 
overhead, gold under foot, gold every- 
where—but not the gold that calls forth 
human greed. This gold seemed to have 
a pink reflection, a roseate haze, so that 
the atmosphere of the yellow beech-wood 
was actually rose-colored. And how de- 
licious it all smelt! That is regal 
splendor before which all the splendors 
of a court—rich dresses, blaze of jewels 
and of lights—turn pale and fade! ! 
could never take much pleasure in pomp 
and parade, for human pomp always 
seemed to me so unutterably poor and 
insignificant beside the glories of God's 
own halls of state, raised on the pillars 
of the stately trees, whose ever changing 
colors adorn them continually anew! 

I must not forget the spiders’ webs. 
do not suppose many of my readers have 
been as often as I have been in the woods 
at sunrise, to see the spiders’ webs hung 
with dew. If you have not seen that, 
then you have never seen any real chains 
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of diamonds! No ballroom ever held 
half so lovely a sight as a spider’s web 
full of dewdrops, sparkling in the sun- 
light! Every delicate little thread, how- 
ever fine, is spangled with diamonds, that 
take all the colors of a prism, as they 
catch the first rays of the morning sun. 

Instead of ropes of pearls I had the 
whole ground at my feet smothered in 
lilies-of-the-valley. Oh! what an ex- 
quisite scent they gave! For rubies there 
were the young leaves of the copper- 
beech, glowing red as the sun shone 
through them. And, as for emeralds, 
why, the whole forest was full of them! 
No, I have never been able to take pleas- 
ure in precious stones, because they are 
always the same—so cold and lifeless! 
Flowers are much, much more beautiful. 
And when I saw the copper-beech turn 
almost black, as tho it draped itself in 
mourning garments, because the spring 
was over, and then when it grew green 
again, just when all the other trees were 
changing to red, and green, and yellow, 
ah! that was something worth living for! 

The linden-tree was one of my great 
favorites, and it told me its story one 
day, hecause I begged so to hear it. 

It was at first only quite an ordinary 
tree; it had no perfume, its leaves were 
nothing remarkable, and nobody took the 
slightest notice of it. So it begged that 
God would take pity on it, and endow it 
with some special gift like all the rest— 
some having lovelier blossoms, others 
stronger fragrance, some leaves that 
rustled melodiously, others denser shade, 
while still others gave refuge to 
great swarms of bees or birds. Thus 
the linden tree put up her prayer, telling 
her wrongs. And God listened compas- 
sionately, saw her complaint was justi- 
fied and made answer: “’Tis true, my 
hand has been perchance more sparing 
in its gifts toward thee than toward thy 
sister trees, but I will compensate thee 
now. Thou shalt henceforth be fra- 
grant, and have leaves such as no other 
tree can boast of, and they shall rustle to 
thy heart’s content, and all thy branches 
shall be full of bees and birds, and all 
thou couldst wish for shall be granted 
thee, because thou hast borne thy home- 
liness uncomplainingly so many, many 
vears! ” 

And in that self-same night the angels 
came. They came in hosts, all round the 
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linden-tree. First they took the leaves, 
and pulled at them. Each angel took a 
separate leaf and pulled it hard, flutter- 
ing his wings, just as the birds pull 
when they want to tear a piece of wool 
out from a hedge or a hair from off my 
head, to make a nice soft bed for their 
children in the nest! They tug, and tug 
and flutter their wings and make the 
most terrible exertions. Just in the 
same way did the little angels flutter, 
and strive, and strain, until they had 
drawn the leaves out to thrice their for- 
mer size. Then they took their paint 
brushes and paints—their little jars of 
color were slung round their waists, and 
for brushes they had pulled a few 
feathers from the birds’ tails—and they 
set to work to silver the inside of the 
broad leaves, so that it might never be 
gloomy in the linden shade. The effect 
was splendid—on the one side the soft, 
warm green and underneath the delicate 
silver, that showed itself with the quiv- 
ering of the leaf at the least breath of 
wind. And as the colors the angels use 
are good and -lasting, and will stand the 
rain and the roughest weather, they re- 
main on the leaves till this day. After 
this other angels came and stroked the 
boughs caressingly, and at their touch 
tender little blossoms began to sprout 
everywhere. Little buds that made no 
great show enveloped in their long, 
green sheaths, but when they opened 
such an exquisite perfume came out, it 
filled the whole wood, and all the other 
trees looked at one another, and asked; 
* What is it smells so good? We have 
never smelt anything like it before! 
Not even the wood strawberries, nor the 
wild thyme smell half so sweet.” 

It was the clustering blossoms of the 
silver-linden scenting the air. Now 
when the birds saw the widespreading 
shade, so cool and inviting, they came 
flying in great numbers to nestle in it, 
and sang their sweetest songs. Then 
the bees in their turn perceived that there 
was something quite peculiarly fragrant 
about this tree, and they came by thou- 
sands, and sipped and sipped, and drew 
the sweetest honey from the blossoms. 
And whenever the sound of village 
church-bells streamed up from the val- 
ley, the tone was caught and held fast 
within the leafy dome, forming the key- 
note to the trill of the birds and the 
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humming of the bees. The squirrels, 
too, were always leaping from branch to 
branch and from bough to bough, so that 
there was one perpetual round of mirth, 
and song, and dancing in that hospitable 
shade. 

In autumn the linden leaves turn such 
a bright yellow, it is as if they had drunk 
in the sunbeams, to make the birds be- 
lieve it is still warm. With all this the 
linden-tree became the richest tree in all 
the world. And as it lives to a very great 
age—a linden-tree is often many hun- 
dreds of years old—it is the great friend 
of all the country-side. Here is where 
the village-folk meet to rest, and chat, 
and smoke their pipes. Here is where 
games are played and songs sung and 
counsel held and sentence passed. The 
village linden-tree is held by all the peas- 
antry in high esteem, since it knows 
and takes part in all their concerns both 
sad and joyous. Its blossoms furnish 
them with the best and most valuable 
honey, and its thick luxuriant foliage 
yields the surest protection from the rain 
—not a drop can penetrate that close 
roof of leaves. 

I have had somewhat the same ex- 
perience as the linden-tree. Asa child I 
always thought I was not so good as the 
others and not so well loved, because I 
was less lovable. And how I prayed that 
I might become better and worthier of 
being loved, and that God would also 
grant me the power in some way or other 
to set forth his praises, because my heart 
was always overflowing with thankful- 
ness to see the world so beautiful, and 
to feel myself so full of youthful 
strength. And* there in secret he 
planted in my breast the power of song. 
But at first I did not understand rightly 
how glorious a gift God had given to 
‘me. I did not value it at all—I fancied 
every one could do just the same, if they 
only cared to try. And when I grew 
older, and saw that it was really a gift 
bestowed upon me from on High—then 
I became still more afraid to speak of it, 
lest I should be thought vain and boast- 
ful. I did not even dare to learn the 
rules of my art, nor to correct mistakes 
that I had made—I felt as if they were 
scarcely honest and sincere. When I 
married I had already written a large 
volume of poems, and had tried my hand 
as well at the drama and at prose—writ- 
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ing my first story at eleven years of age, 
and my first play at fourteen. But I 
knew quite well that it was all very poor 
stuff! Not till I was five-and-thirty did 
I let anything be printed, and that was 
only because so many people took the 
pains to copy verses from my scrap 
book that I wanted to spare them the 
trouble and simplify matters. After a 
time I began to search for a name under 
which I could hide myself, so that no- 
body might ever suspect who I really 
was. One morning I said to the doctor: 
“T want a very pretty poetic name to 
publish under, and now that I am in 
Roumania and belong to a Latin people, 
it must be a Latin name. Yet it must 
have something in it to recall the land | 
came from. How do you say ‘ forest’ in 
Latin?’ 

“The forest is called Silva—or, as 
some write it, Sylva.” 

“ That is charming! And what do you 
call a bird?” 

“ Avia.” 

“T do not like that. It is not pretty. 
What is the word for a short poem or 
song?” 

“In Latin that is Carmen.” 

I clapped my hands together. “ I have 
my name! In German I am Waldge- 
sang, the Song of the Woods, and in 
Latin that is Carmen Sylve. But 
Sylvz does not sound like a real name, 
so we must take a trifling liberty with it, 
and I will be called Carmen Sylva!” 

Since then I resemble the linden-tree 
more and more. Many songsters come 
and take shelter under my branches and 
sing beneath my roof, and the bees are 
countless who. work in my house. For 
it is no home for idlers ; work is going on 
there from early morn till evening, my 
bees are always flying in and out. But 
I myself begin work earlier than any of 
them, for winter and summer I am up 
before the sun and at my work. Winter 
and summer the hand that writes the 
stories never rests, winter and summer 
my busy fingers ply the shuttle that 
builds the groundwork of my altar lace 
or guide my brushes, painting church 
books with flowers and ornament. Then 
my dearly loved flowers are brought in 
to be my models, and I talk to them, 
while I am painting them upon the parch- 
ment leaves. I have tried every means 
to rouse the fiery little alpine flower, the 
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hawkweed, somewhat earlier, but all in 
vain, the obstinate little blossoms re- 
mained tightly shut, and I had to await 
their small ladyships’ pleasure till the 
sun was already high in the heavens. 
Others, such as. the sword-lilies, open so 
quickly, I could hardly make sufficient 
haste to paint them, for in an hour’s 
time they change and look quite differ- 
ent. 

What pleasure the young beeches have 
often given me! Once as I was walking 
through the woods in May time I found 
the whole ground thickly covered with 
tiny beech seedlings. There they were, 
crowded together with their two broad 
folded leaves, and with the little red 
stalk, that had made a way for itself 
through the dead leaves to reach the 
earth, and on the top of each the little 
triangular beech-nut was perched like a 
small three-cornered hat. Some wore 
their hats quite straight, some cocked on 
one side, some seemed quite firmly fixed, 
others as if a puff of wind would blow 
them away. I was so enchanted I pulled 
up several carefully by the roots, and 
painted a whole page full of them before 


they had time to throw off their jaunty 


little hats. Close beside them some baby 
firs had shot up, too, with their first tiny 
little five fingers folding themselves to- 
gether into a cap with plumes, and I 
painted them on the same page, so there 
they stand, little three-cornered hats and 
plumed caps, side by side in my illumi- 
nated gospel-book, and, whenever I look 
at them, I fancy that they talk to me, 
and tell me stories once more. For the 
whole time I was painting them they 
told me stories, each one prettier than the 
last, of wood and wold, of meadows 
and of bumble-bees. One day as I was 
painting some roses on a black marble 
slab ten bumble-bees came in at the win- 
dow and plunged into the roses, and one 
of them was polite enough to fly to a 
painted rose, as if it thought honey were 
to be had there also. It noticed, how- 
ever, very quickly that it smelt of tur- 
pentine and oils, and it could not carry 
its politeness quite so far as to pretend to 
tevel in the horrid smell! I painted it 
into the calyx of a lily, and have thus 
preserved the portrait of the polite bee, 
that pretended to be deceived by my 
toses, and to think that they also con- 
‘ined honey ! 
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So I will content myself with that 
which God has given me, and as many 
singers and as many bees as possible 
shall rejoice with me and share in my 
work. That is our honey, the work we 
know how to perform. Birds can make 
no honey, nor ants build nests, nor bees 
spin fine webs. Each one must accom- 
plish that for which he was born and 
praise God in his own fashion. For it is 
not alone the poets and singers who can 
do this—-everything one does must be to 
the praise and glory of God, and in 
thankfulness to him that one can do it. 

Woodsong, Carmen Sylva, is my name 
—the name under which I hid myself so 
long, and if to-day I come forth from 
that shelter that was like the broad 
leaves of the silver-linden spread over 
me, it is because so many friends, and es- 
pecially dear children, have asked it of 
me, and because I have white hair now 
and would so gladly be a grandmother, 
if only God had granted me that bless- 
ing. I must e’en be all children’s grand- 
mother, and never refuse them anything 
they ask. The Woodsong is, indeed, for 
all children, if they will only listen to it, 
and it will gladden them all alike, 
whether they be rich or poor, well cared 
for or in want, whether they go bare- 
foot or wear boots lined with costly fur. 
The Woodsong loves all alike that come 
to her, and pours out her whole soul for 
their delight. And her white hair is like 
the silver lining of the linden-leaves, it 
gives a bright sheen to thoughts that 
were otherwise too grave, and she de- 
sires that within her shadow it may al- 
ways be light! 

What is it then to be a queen, if it is 
not like the silver linden-tree to cast a 
protecting shadow over the world’s 
sweetest songbirds, to offer shelter and 
refuge to all those whose finely-wrought 
workmanship vies with the spider’s skill, 
to be the providence of the industrious 
bees, lest they perish in the winter? If 
all this be done, then indeed may life’s 
autumn be as sunny as that golden fo- 
liage which seems to have retained the 
whole summer’s warmth and light and 
to radiate it forth again. 

But it is harder for poor Carmen 
Sylva than for any other silver-linden. 
For God had once given her the loveliest 
song of all, and then he took it away 
from her again, because he wanted it in 
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his own heaven. That song was her 
only child, a little girl whose name was 
Marie, but who called herself Itty, when 
she was so small that she could not yet 
say Little, and so the name Itty clung to 
her. She glided about like a little fairy, 
as if she had had wings the whole of her 
short life long, she said the sweetest 
things, she would throw herself on the 
earth to kiss the sunbeams; she loved the 
trees, and the flowers, and the water; 
she danced along the steepest mountain 
paths as if there were no danger, no 
precipice below. And if ever I were 
sad, she sprang up behind me in the big 
armchair and turned my face round to 
her and looked in my eyes to ask: “ Are 
you not happy, mamma?” 

But God called her back to heaven, be- 
cause the little angel was missing there, 
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which he had lent for a short while to 
earth, and it seemed to the poor linden- 
tree as if it stood there desolate, and as 
if there were no voice to be heard in its 
branches and no honey to be found in its 
blossoms, and as if the sky had suddenly 
darkened overhead, and the sun gave no 
more warmth. 

But, years afterward, all at once, a soft 
murmur penetrated the sorrowing tree 
and stirred it to the very core, and then 
the sky grew bright again, and the birds 
sang once more and the dried blossoms 
filled with honey. For it was the voice 
of Song and Story—the nearest ap- 
proach this world can offer for the voice 
of Itty—consoling and gladdening the 
heart by endeavoring to give comfort 
and joy to others. 
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Is a Christian Theater Possible? 
By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 


Autuor oF ‘tIn His Steps,’’ Etc. 


Y Christian theater I mean an insti- 
tution distinctively and of set pur- 
pose organized to represent only 

those plays which would be regarded as 
Christian in the best sense of the word— 
not necessarily what would be called “ re- 
ligious” plays, but plays as clean and 
sweet and wholesome as anything to be 
found in the clean, sweet and wholesome 
lives of the best Christian men and wom- 
en in the world. And by Christian thea- 
ter I would mean also a theater owned 
and controlled entirely by Christian peo- 
ple, as much so as any church organiza- 
tion. In addition to all that, I would 
mean also by Christian theater an insti- 
tution in which all the actors and ac- 
-tresses were decidedly and positively 
Christian men and women. 

It is not, therefore, begging the ques- 
tion to ask if such a theater is possible, 
in reference to a protest which might im- 
mediately be made by the present theater 
to theeffect that it is already to a large ex- 
tent Christian. I do not mean to say, of 
course, that there are no Christian plays 
or acting to-day ; far less to say that there 
are no Christian men and women in the 
profession of acting. Butvit is a fact that 
we do not have such a theater, or such 


plays, as would be truly characterized by 
what has already been said. 

Can we have such a theater, can we 
have such plays? 

The histrionic passion of the human 
race seems to be born with it. If we take 
for granted that this desire to picture life 
upon the stage is a desire that will always 
continue to be a part of the human be- 
ing’s life, it is certainly worth while for 
us to consider whether in the gratifica- 
tion of this inborn desire the Christian 
world might not consider the great possi- 
bility of using this opportunity for the 
presentation of absolutely Christian act- 
ing of Christian themes. The character 
of present-day plays, as actually put upon 
the stage, calls for at least a fair-minded 
criticism, and it seems to me only fair for 
one who has attempted to reach an honest 
conclusion in the matter to take just what 
we find to-day and compare it with what 
ought to be. After several weeks’ exam- 
ination of the regular plays presented to 
the public in a great many of the largest 
cities in this country,.I have found some- 
thing like the following to be true of the 
number and character of plays constantly 
presented to the public. 

For example, the New York papers, at 
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Is a Christian Theater Possible ? 


the opening of the theater-going season, 
a few months ago, contained for several 
days the advertisements of about thirty 
different theatrical representations in 
New York. Out of that entire number, 
by careful analysis of the plays, as given 
by the theatrical critics and by personal 
interviews with those who attended the 
plays, eleven might fairly be called at 
least nominally Christian, in the sense 
that nothing immoral or vicious could be 
seen or heard. Five, possibly, out of the 
thirty-two, could be called doubtful, and 
the remaining sixteen contained either 
sights or sounds which were absolutely 
harmful to the moral life of those who at- 
tended them. It might safely be said, 
also, concerning these sixteen different 
theatrical representations, that those 
which contained indecent scenes or im- 
moral dialogue were the plays which 
were most largely attended by young peo- 
ple, especially by young men. One illus- 
tration will answer for hundreds like it. 

For example, here is the editorial com- 
ment on a play of doubtful character, as 
given in a large city in New England this 
season : 


“The play is an attempt, and, it must be ad- 
mitted, a successful attempt, to excite the pru- 
riency of humanity by turning decency into 
indecency, to make a scoff at morality, and to 
show up all mankind and all womankind as 
moral only skin deep, or, rather, as wearing 
merely the mask of morality. It is very funny; 
it is acted wonderfully well; but it is founded 
upon false artistic premises in that its object 
is shown badly, even brutally, from first to 
last; and it is not nice—in fact, it is distinct- 
ively lewd. As has been said, the acting last 
night was excellent.” 


This editorial comment, which damned 
a play in one breath and praised the act- 
ing in another, was supplemented by a 
large and attractive advertisement of the 
play itself in a near column, and the next 
night, according to newspaper report, 
that particular play was thronged by 
great crowds of young men. ~ 

If this were a single instance of the de- 
moralizing tendencies of the stage to-day, 
it would simply call for the same atten- 
tion which should be given to anything 
hypocritical or un-Christian to be found 
in the Church or in any Christian organ- 
zation. But when the same thing is du- 
plicated over and over again, night after 
night, in nearly all our great cities, it can- 
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not be called an exception ; and after sev- 
eral years of observation, if the papers 
themselves can be trusted in their com- 
ments upon the plays which have the , 
largest and most continuous successes in 
the great cities, one is pardoned for com- 
ing to the conclusion that thousands of 
our young men and women are being de- 
moralized every year by such plays. 

For example, here is the synopsis of a 
play recently given in New York, to 
which the theatrical critics devoted much 
attention, and which they pronounced in 
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many instances to be capital from a dra- 
matic point of view: 


“It is a bleak, snowy day in London when 
the curtain rises, and the duchess has just 
alighted from her carriage with the Bishop. 
At the stroke of noon she falls in a dead faint. 
The stage is darkened for a moment, then in 
a second scene the wo:nan’s past is revealed. 
She had been the wife of a stockman of 
Queensland. Just as she was on the point of 
running away with her lover, a duke’s remote 
heir, the couple were discovered by the hus- 
band. A duel is decided on. The duke’s heir 
has the first shot. He fires in the air. It is 
now the stockman’s turn. He pauses to enjoy 
the moment. He sneeringly hands a paper to 
his intended victim. To be brief, the victim 
discovers from the paper that the duke is dead, 
that he has the title and fortune, and he is 
doomed to die! Short shrift is allowed him. 
It is the turn of the betrayed husband. As he 
lifts his pistol, the wife shoots him from be- 
hind. The vision passes away, and again you 
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see the duchess stretched in the snow before 
the ducal mansion, dying. You recognize it is 
clever-—you are not sure, however, you like it. 
You only know you have gone through half an 
hour of such extreme attention that it has 
passed like ten minutes. The male mind en- 
joyed it; the feminine was in a condition of 
shock, if not absolutely horrified. The acting 
was sufficiently vivid and realistic to bring out 
the points of the play.” 


Now, it seems altogether fair for the 
Christian man or woman to question the 
use of such themes for stage presentation 
— infidelity in the family life, duels, re- 
venge. Is there nothing better than all 
this which could command attention by 
taking out of real human life the strug- 
gle of character toward better things? 
I do not say there are no such things on 
the stage. There are. But they are the 
exception rather than the rule at the pres- 
ent time. 

The question is now being asked, What 
shall be the attitude of the Church to- 
ward the theater? May I be allowed to 
say a word which may seem to be entire- 
ly personal, but the whole subject is one 
that has such a public interest that it 
seems to me to be apart from my own 
personal relation to it. 

I have been asked repeatedly during 
the past two years by playwrights and 
managers to put “In His Steps,” and 
other stories which were written for my 
Christian young people, upon the stage. 
In some instances the managers have 
pleaded the need of good Christian plays 
to offset those which were bad, and have 
said frankly that if Christian people 
would not allow the best Christian stories 
to be staged, Christians were not justified 
in uttering protest against the other kind. 

In one or two instances, I will say to 
the credit of the one or two, at least, of 
the theatrical managers, they announced 
their desire not simply to make money 
- from a possible presentation of what was 
already popular in book form, but to turn 
a part of the proceeds of it into channels 
of philanthropy. In every other instance 
I have no reason to believe that anything 
else was intended except the possibility 
of large financial returns, without any 
regard to the character of the story itself. 
The whole question of the theater, 
however, has raised in my mind the possi- 
bility of a school for Christian actors 
and for Christian playwrights, and Chris- 
tian managers—in other words, a dis- 
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tinctively Christian theater, where men 
and women of consecrated, devout, ear- 
nest Christian character would act only 
good plays. Humor that is sweet and 
wholesome is as much a part of life as 
tragedy ; and if it is true, as most theaters 
confess, that the majority of theater- 
goers, especially among the young people, 
go to the play to be entertained and 
amused, then it would be true in a Chris- 
tian theater that plays written for the 
purpose of making people laugh, in send- 
ing them away with sweet and wholesome 
images of what they had seen and heard 
among things that were funny, would be 
a distinctively Christian thing to do for 
large numbers of people who often grow 
very tired and weary in the great strug- 
gle for existence in the great cities and 
need the rest and refreshment that come 
from wholesome fun. 

I cannot answer exhaustively my own 
question, Is a Christian theater possible? 
At the same time I do not see anything 
impossible in men and women being 
trained, in the future, some time, to exer- 
cise their histrionic gifts for the purpose 
of making life sweeter, happier, stronger, 
and distinctly Christian. 

At present I am one of a good many 
ministers who cannot with safety to their 
own people, and their influence over 
them, attend the theater at all, and while 
not condemning it absolutely, and while 
not calling all its work bad or demoral- 
izing, I am not able to avoid the conclu- 
sion that at least half the plays which 
are-at present put upon the stage in the 
great cities are not helpful to the, Chris- 
tian life of those who attend them. I do 
not see any prospect of a change for the 
better until we have established a school 
for Christian acting, or even founded a 
theater, which shall be as distinctively 
Christian in its purpose, in its financial 
management, and in its entire life, as the 
most Christian home or church that we 
now possess. That this is within the reach 
of possibility I believe, because I believe i 
the elevating power of Christianity over 
all things that belong to humanity. The 
histrionic passion is a part of life. If it 
can be ministered to through a Christian 
channel there is no telling what wonder- 
ful impulses might be set in motion, oF 
what influences upon conduct and chat- 
acter might be permanently established 
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LITERATURE. 


A Mysterious Novel.* 


Wuat Mr. Henry James accomplishes 
is never very impressive, but the manner 
of his doing is the chief thing. In this 
particular volume apparently his pur- 
pose is to demonstrate a theory of art 
rather than to relate a story. 

No events are recorded, but the devel- 
opment takes place during two days at 
“ Newmarch,” where a house party is in 
progress. Among the guests is a sort of 
refined Sherlock Holmes with a rat ter- 
rier’s nose for scandal. He begins his in- 
vestigations with the impression that 
certain people present have tapped the 
“ Sacred Founts ” of passion and vitality 
in some other people probably present, 
but to be identified. The fortunate ones 
are recognized by their supernatural bril- 
liance and gross selfishness, while the 
victims are supposed to be in the case of 
the doomed spirits described in “ Va- 


thek,” wandering with hearts of quiver- 
ing flames in terrible silence through the 
firelit gloom. But without developing 
these tragic possibilities further than to 
comment upon them the author unexpect- 
edly presses his people back into normal 


relations. Everybody, except one man, 
who has been drained dry, regains the use 
of his own fountain and is confined to 
that source. No explanation is ever given 
of the mystery which underlies the re- 
turn, tho the Sherlock Holmes -wags his 
tail upon the scent of it throughout the 
volume. 

The situations are in fact merely 
posts upon which the author hangs 
his literary decorations. And the ques- 
tion is why he affects a vagueness so rep- 
rehensible in the average writer of fiction. 
He shows Browning’s density without 
having Browning’s excuse for being ob- 
scure. He kicks up too much literary 
dust for the size of his caravan. He works 
with his back to the reader and does not 
really care whether anybody looks on to 
admire the performance or not. With him 
it is like a game of solitaire; he is ab- 
sorbed in working out his own theory 





*Tue Sacrep Fount. By Henry James, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York. $r. 5°, 


with the little pin point of his genius, and 
more particularly for his own satisfac- 
tion. Usually an author will give the 
reader the benefit of his “ bull’s eye” as 
they advance together through the dark 
mazes of the plot; but, either because he 
has no plot to disclose or because he con- 
siders a “bull’s eye” lantern an East 
Side vulgarity, Henry James leaves his 
stumbling reader to follow as best he can. 
He never gives him a friendly tip in an 
“aside”’ when his people fall to dis- 
cussing important secrets beyond the 
range of his information. After the way 
we have enjoyed the confidences of such 
as Scott and Bulwer Lytton, and of re- 
cent writers even, this refusal to recog- 
nize us on the part of Mr. James is mor- 
tifying. 

The story, such as it is, advances more 
through telepathy than by conversation 
or narrative forms. The characters sit 
with their backs to each other while rich 
glooms intervene, and feel what the other 
thinks. And the author understands too 
well the pit from which we are digged. 
Spirituality can never grow above his 
carnal suspicions. He holds his people re- 
morselessly down to the flesh. Their con- 
victions are social and secular rather than 
ethical. His men only show their shirt 
fronts, and once in a long while we may 
catch a glimpse of a lady’s ankles, but 
of their souls, never a hint. Not having 
the genius necessary for dealing with 
these high things, it is consummate art 
not to call attention to them. He merely 
bows in graceful acknowledgment when 
he appropriates our religious parapher- 
nalia to offset the “ pagan piety ” of his 
women. 

His manner to all his characters is that 
of the tempter. He consistently appeals 
to the worse motives in the class of men 
with which he deals. His art consists in 
portraying their struggles against his so- 
licitations. Balancing his heroines one 
at a time anywhere upon a little project- 
ing sentence, he offers them all the king- 
doms of the earth to jump off into some- 
thing guilty. But they have been too well 
bred to compromise themselves. With 
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their heads on one side they only enjoy 
the possibilities involved, then bow 
naively and shake an accusing finger at 
him as they step back and down into the 
commonplace, which must be provoking 
after the pains he has been at to arrange 
the scenic effect for their fall. 

In the end the reader is left to his own 
confusion. And if he has not kept up 
with the author’s rapid process of deduc- 
tion and elimination he is indeed con- 
fused. The truth is, Mr. James has done 
nearly everything that we condemn in 
other writers, not stupidly, but graceful- 
ly, with the audacity of a man who chal- 
lenges every standard of excellence 
that does not conform to his own. But 
we predict that “ The Sacred Fount” 
will have more purchasers than readers. 
People are not so much interested in the 
science relating to the way a story ought 
ig told as they are in the narrative it- 
self. 


Jo 


Roger Ludlow * 


THIS volume comes out as the long de- 
layed reparation due to a somewhat ob- 
scured and damaged reputation. Roger 
Ludlow was born in the English Dorches- 
ter in 1590, of a good family, and trained 
as a lawyer. He came to Boston in 1630 
and was deputy governor in 1634. Per- 
sonal disappointments led him to join the 
Connecticut colony under Hooker. In 
Connecticut his legal training and abili- 
ties brought him again to the front. He 
took a distinguished part in drafting the 
constitution of the colony, which has be- 
come so famous as the first written con- 
stitution of 1639, and as the pioneer as- 
sertion of the great principles of demo- 
cratic society. The honor of this work 
Ludlow shares to a certain extent with 
* others, particularly with Hooker, who 
was the leading and commanding spirit 
in the movement, and whose ideas gave 
democratic society a development in Con- 
necticut which has controlled the whole 
subsequent political development of this 
country. “ The Body of Laws,” framed 
under this constitution, was more ex- 
clusively Ludlow’s work. His other pub- 
lic services to the colony were numerous 





*RoGER Lup.Low, THe CoLoniaL LAWMAKER, 


By John 
M. Taylor. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00, 
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and important. Unfortunately his bold 
and energetic action in defense of Fair- 
field against the Indians and Dutch 
called out opposition and judicial prose- 
cution, especially in the colony of New 
Haven. All this, acting on a suspicious, 
irascible, morbid and ambitious nature, 
operated to make him the great example 
in those early colonial times of what has 
been better known since as the political 
“ sorehead ” and clouded what otherwise 
might have been a great name. At all 
events Ludlow left Connecticut in deeper 
disgust than that which drove him from 
Massachusetts. So far as the colonies 
were concerned, he dropped into oblivion 
from which he has not been rescued un- 
til the present time. So good an authority 
as the Cyclopedia of American Biogra- 
phy, edited by James Grant Wilson and 
John Fiske, says of him that he died in 
Virginia, where he lived in such obscur- 
ity that the time of his death and place of 
burial are unknown. 

Some Connecticut explorers of the ear- 
ly history of the State have at last pene- 
trated this obscurity and learned that it 
was something very different from what 
was supposed. Mr. Taylor has carried 
the investigations yet further and with a 
pains which does him infinite credit as a 
student of American history and as a citi- 
zen. It is now shown that tho Ludlow 
went to Virginia on a visit to a brother 
who had made himself a man of property 
and influence in the colony, he did 
not remain there, and much less die 
there. He went to England at the 
invitation of the Lord Protector Crom- 
well, who appointed him to an important 
and lucrative office in Ireland, which he 
held till the reins dropped from the weak 
hands of Richard, his son, and afterward 
died at a good old age and highly respect- 
ed, at Dublin. This episode in his life 
is important, as it appears that Ludlow 
was one of the very few New England 
colonists Cromwell was able to tempt 
back to their native country by the in- 
ducements he was offering them to aban- 
don New England and build up a Pur 
tan society in Ireland. 

This is the extremely interesting his- 
tory Mr. Taylor has to develop in his 
monograph. He does it with scholarly 
ability, tho with some needless flings at 
Cotton Mather, which would have to be 
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very much modified should he ever study 
the part taken by Mather in the small-pox 
panic, his repressive influence on the 
witchcraft mania, or the small reason 
there is for believing that he was present 
at the execution of George Burroughs. 
Mr. Taylor has given a picturesque vital- 
ity to his investigations from the first. It 
is a wonderfully fine glimpse into the in- 
ner life of the times. It measures the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan at their full stat- 
ure, faults and all. It brings the Indian 
and the Dutch into the perils of the colo- 
ny, and shows the large enterprise there 
was going on for large men to engage in, 
and it winds up with an earnest and elo- 
quent plea (which a bird of the air whis- 
pers is the final motive of the book) that 
Roger Ludlow’s name be “ enrolled in 
the capitol” at Hartford, on the same 
shield of fame with Hooker, Davenport, 
Roger Sherman and Trumbull. 


a 


Classical and Medieval Ideals * 


Mr. Taytor has followed his two 
volumes on Ancient Ideals with an ad- 
mirably succinct and clear study of the 
transition from the classical to the me- 
dieval ideal. Considering the magni- 
tude of his theme and the limits of space 
imposed upon him, it might have been 
wiser to treat only literary and philo- 
sophic matters and to leave art for a sep- 
arate work. And this criticism is the 
more pertinent from the fact that the 
chapters on architecture and painting, 
when compared with the rest of the trea- 
tise, are written in a somewhat perfunc- 
tory manner. é 

To us, the introductory sections, in 
which the author generalizes on the es- 
sential differences between the classic and 
medieval views of life, are the most in- 
teresting and satisfactory. Perhaps there 
is not much that is new in these chapters, 
but strict originality in such a theme is 
almost impossible, and we are more than 
thankful to read what is luminous and 
sound. Just at present, when our ideals 
are more than usually in a state of transi- 
tion, no better work can be done than to 
present in a clear and readable style any 
sane criticism of the ideals of great and 
'mportant epochs of the past. We are 





*Tue Crassica. HERITAGE OF THE MIppLE AGES. By 
Henry Osborn Taylor. New York: The Columbia Uni- 
Versity Press ; The Macmillan Co,, Agents, $1.75. 
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ourselves strongly of the opinion that the 
one thing needful is to put away most 
that was achieved and believed in the 
middle ages and during the renaissance, 
and, while pushing forward fearlessly in 
the path that is distinctly modern, to re- 
gain and carry with us the best of a still 
older age. As we progress we of neces- 
sity drag an ever-lengthening chain be- 
hind us; we are every day confronted 
more imperatively by the need of re- 
jecting the past altogether, with both its 
good and its outworn, or of selecting 
more definitely what traditions to retain. 
To reject completely is mere folly; the 
labor of the last century was largely to 
accumulate knowledge and to lay bare 
the world’s history with impartial inclu- 
siveness; the wisdom of our present in- 
tellectual leaders must be shown by their 
discrimination in emphasizing what is 
permanently valuable and worthy of 
preservation and imitation. 

For this reason we welcome Mr. Tay- 
lor’s volume as a work, in the main, of 
real utility—of the greater utility because 
it is written in a style vivacious enough 
to win, we trust, a fairly large circle of 
readers. He has set forth the aspects 
of the change from the old world to the 
new clearly and precisely. We commend, 
for instance, the section on the loss of 
self-reliance that came upon mankind as 
the old order of things passed into an- 
archy. Not entirely separate from this 
lack of self-reliance is the “ decay of per- 
tinence ”—a capital phrase of the au- 
thor’s. The former might be studied as 
the manifestation in spirit of what the lat- 
ter signifies in artistic form and rational 
sequence. Lack of self-reliance appears 
in religion as the profound yearning for 
salvation and as the unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of revelation; it is shown intel- 
lectually in the homage paid to the litera- 
ry, and, so far as they were understood, 
philosophical ideals of the past. Decay 
of pertinence is the cause of the notorious 
absence of proportion in the literary and 
artistic work of the middle ages; it is dis- 
played in the inability to make the epi- 
sodes of a poem or romance subordinate 
to one central character or passion. Both 
the lack of self-reliance and the decay of 
pertinence might be connected more 
clearly and logically than the author has 
done with that loosening of the sense of 
cause and effect which is perhaps the 
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most distinctive feature of medieval in- 
telligence.. The man of the middle ages 
was unwilling or unable to regard the 
world as a theater of absolute law where 
effect followed cause with unflinching 
rigor; he chose to exalt to the throne of 
supreme dominion a personal force 
which, as then understood at least, 
worked in human life with all the incal- 
culable caprice of chance. 

So far we have followed with some 
amplification the argument of the volume 
before us. In one respect, however, the 
author has fallen into a very common 
and really curious error. We are often 
told that the great addition of the middle 
ages to human consciousness is the sense 
of the infinite—a notion which owes its 
wide circulation in large part to the advo- 
cacy of Renan. The error is due to a 
radical misconception of the idea of in- 
finity. This is no place to analyze such 
an idea at length, and we can only refer 
the reader who cares to examine the ques- 
tion to the notable paragraphs on that 
subject in Bosanquet’s introduction to 
his “ Translation of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Fine Art;” and we are the more will- 
ing to do this as Professor Bosanquet’s 
argument is as simple and lucid in lan- 
guage as it is far-reaching in thought. 
In brief, the medieval idea of infinity may 
be called quantitative; it is an effort to 
escape limits by prolonging certain facts 
or notions indefinitely, and fails for the 
simple reason that the limit we would 
avoid constantly recurs upon us. The 
fallacious attempt is seen in the meaning- 
less iteration, objectless labor, enormous 
size and extravagant costliness of bar- 
baric or vulgar art. 
spirit the result of this attempt to tran- 
scend a necessarily recurring limitation is 
that feeling of discontent, of reaching 
out after the impossible, of sickly yearn- 
ing to escape the real, which to many is 
‘the mark of the infinite. The true infi- 
nite on the contrary is not remote and un- 
real, but most concrete and present. That 
which is infinite is without boundary, be- 
cause it does not refer beyond itself for 
explanation or for justification. The 
finite is that which presents itself as in- 
complete ; the infinite that which presents 
itself as complete, and which, therefore, 
does not force upon us the fact of its 
limitation. We have weakened Profes- 
sor Bosanquet’s argument by attempting 
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to condense it, but the idea is essential 
and should be kept constantly in mind 
when reading works which, like the vol- 
ume before us, ascribe almost exclusive- 
ly to the middle ages the sense of the in- 
finite. Apart from this error, which is 
shared with most writers on the subject, 
Mr. Taylor’s study is worthy of very 
high commendation. 


ot 


Tue Trusts: Wuat Can WE Do 
With THEM? Wuat Can Tuey Do 
ror Us?. By William Miller Collier. 
(New York: The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. $1.25.) A sane and sober book, 
in which the problem and some suggested 
remedies are set forth in temperate and 
thoughtful language. The author rightly 
sees in the trusts an answer to the de- 
mand for cheap production. He regards 
them as inevitable and beneficial, and 
would seek to curb them only in their oc- 
casional illegal exactions. A list of the 
great corporations (taken from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce Year Book for 1899) 
is given, showing a total of 353, with a 
total capitalization of $5,832,882,842, tho 
another authority is quoted-to the effect 
that the total of such corperations on 
July rst, 1899, was probably 500, with an 
aggregate nominal capital of from 
$6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. That 
the trusts displace labor is, of course, ad- 
mitted; nevertheless the author thinks 
the sum of this displacement has been ex- 
aggerated; and, moreover, most if not all 
of such labor soon finds employment in 
other fields. On the subject of railroad 
discriminations, by which a number of 
so-called trusts have achieved such un- 
fair advantages, the author is emphatic 
in his demand for reform. His chief 
remedy, however, is publicity ; could pub- 
lication of the essential truths about the 
great corporations be enforced, specific 
reforms would follow, he believes, as a 
matter of course. Dishonest corporate 
management, over-capitalization, the se- 
curing of special privileges in one form 
or another, are rendered possible only be- 
cause the public is kept in the dark re- 
garding the inner workings of the trusts. 
The author believes that in the States lies 
the power “to declare criminal any 
combination for the purpose of raising 
prices, or which does in fact improperly 
raise prices.” On the other hand, to at- 
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tempt to stop combinations would be fu- 
tile; or, if possibly successful, would be 
ruinous. “ For the United States to for- 
bid all combinations, to forbid even great 
combinations, would be to throw aside 
the magnificent opportunity we have to- 
day of obtaining the markets of the 
world, and of winning industrial suprem- 
acy among the nations.” 


THE Source-Book oF ENGLIsH His- 
TORY. For the Use of Schools and Read- 
ers. Edited by Elizabeth Kimball Ken- 
dall, M.A., Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish m Wellesly College. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 80 cents.) 
While this book is meant for the use of 
young students, girls and boys of six- 


teen and under, it will be valuable to any . 


student or reader wishing to arrive 
quickly “at a fair knowledge of those 
sources from which a large part of Eng- 
lish history has been drawn. A careful 
use of the sketches, notes and hints here 
so profusely yet systematically presented 
will be of great aid in bringing to the 
student’s mind the difficult nature of his- 
torical work and the great importance of 
— It is a helpful and stimulating 


THE Pitcrim SHore. By Edmund 
H. Garrett. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00.) The text and pictures of 
this little book go brightly and lightly to- 
gether, the author being both writer and 
artist. .The descriptions and sketches, 
both truthful and fanciful, are of the 
Massachusetts shore, from Dorchester to 
Plymouth. A sweet girl’s face in colors 
serves as frontispiece, and all. through 
the little book are full page pictures and 
pen and ink drawing in the text. 


Pictoris CARMINA. By Frederic 
Crowninshield. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00.) A book of poems by an Ameri- 
can artist, illustrated by himself. Both 
the poems—mostly sonnets—and the pic- 
tures are notably touched with a fine hu- 
man feeling, and that spirit of beauty 
which is the soul of art. It is a beautiful 
volume. 


Pipa Passes. By Robert Browning. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
This is a handsognely decorated and il- 
lustrated edition of Browning’s famous 
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Literary Notes. 


_ THE Anglo-Saxon Review, hitherto pub- 
lished in America by John Lane, has been 
transferred to the Putnams. 


..-.The Duke of Argyll has been selected 
to write what may be called the official or 
Court Biography of Queen Victoria. 


....Current Literature of this city offers 
five prizes of $5 each for the best sayings of 
children submitted on or before April 10, 
IQOI. 


....Our readers should remember that 
“ Alice of Old Vincennes” is the only recent 
novel of Maurice Thompson’s. The other 
announcement of his novels are republications 
from magazine stories or old editions. 


....-Mrs. Max Miiller, who has undertaken 
to write the life of her husband, Professor Max 
Miiller, would be glad of any letters or in- 
formation relative to the subject. Address 
7 Norham Gardens, Oxford, England. 


..-.-Macmillan & Co. have given the lover 
of art and history a gem in the “ Story of 
Assissi,” by Lina Duff Gordon, $1.50. The 
quaint medieval town, with its Roman temple, 
Catholic cathedral, and especially its Francis- 
can church and monastery, with the superb 
paintings of Giotto and other masters, is de- 
scribed not merely locally, but historically, 
with a special charm of style. 


..--One great problem before the Church 
to-day is that of training workers, who are to 
supplement the preacher and pastor, as well 
as the preachers themselves. As contributors 
to the literature on this subject we have 
“ Skilled Labor for the Master,” by Bishop E. 
R. Hendrix, of the Southern Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, published by Barbee & Smith, 
$1.25. Bishop Hendrix is one of the most in- 
fluential men in the South and has given a 
series of essays of great interest and value. Of 
a different type is a smaller book by Howard 
Agnew Johnston, D.D., published by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A., “‘ Stud- 
ies in God’s Methods of Training Workers,” 
a series of character sketches with studies 
from the Bible, very interesting and suggestive 
both in matter and method. 


....The obstacles with which Philadelphia 
reformers have to contend were illustrated 
in a recent article which appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT on “ One Phase of Philadelphia’s 
Election Frauds.” Another phase is forcibly 
set forth in a little leaflet sent out by the 
Municipal League of that city, entitled, 
“ Stumbling Blocks,” which recites a few of 
the difficulties in the way of the Municipal 
League, or of any reform party in Philadel- 
phia. It comprises a little collection of true 
tales from life in Philadelphia, mostly in the 
shape of brutal police intereference at-the 
polls. All the instances given are taken from the 
November election and they disclose a state 
of facts which at once e ‘he the necessity 
for work such as the Municipal League is 
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doing and the necessarily slow progress of 
that work. 

..-.Lhe Vatican Press has issued a new 
and revised edition of the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum. This revision becomes neces- 
sary since Leo XIII several years ago issued 
in new form the rules that are to govern the 
Index. The editor, Pater Esser, in the preface 
states that this list has been changed through- 
out to suit the needs of the times; especially 
are all of those books excluded which by gen- 
eral decrees of the Pope are prohibited, as 
also all those books that had been condemned 
before the year 1606 A. D. Hence the writ- 
ings of recognized heretics and the whole body 
‘of non-Catholic literature is excluded from 
the Index. The list is confined to those books 
that are dangerous to doctrines and morals, and 
notwithstanding these limitations the Index 
is a volume of 278 large quarto pages. The 
Germans are the nation probably represented 
most strongly, all of the Old Catholic leaders 
being of course included. Among the phi- 
losophers,*Kant occupies the most prominent 
place on account of his Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, followed by Lessing. Among the his- 
torians are found both Grégorovius and 
Ranke; the former, however, rather strangely, 
not on account of his History of Rome in the 
Middles Ages, but because of less important 
books. Rather curiously, among the writings 
condemned are those of one who afterward 
was made a saint, as also a number of books 
which had been approved by preceding Popes. 

..-.The following list comprises the chief 
radical and trade papers published in. the 
United States: The Conservator (devoted to 
Walt Whitman), Philadelphia; The Vigilant 
(Anti-Tammany), New York; The Public 
{general radical), Chicago; The People 
(Socialist Labor Party), New York; The 
Challenge -(National Ownership of Trusts), 
Los Angeles; Lucifer (Free Love), Chicago; 
The Commons (University Settlements), Chi- 
cago; The Suggester and Thinker (Hypno- 
tism, etc.), Columbus, O.; The Troy Advocate 
(Organized Labor), Troy ;The Coming Nation 
(Socialistic Communities), Ruskin, Ga.; Citi- 
zens’ Advocate (Pure food, drink, drugs, aboli- 
tion of child labor, etc.), Baltimore; City and 
State (Good Government), Philadelphia; 
Arena (Progressive Thought), New York; 
Bellamy Review (Principles of ‘“ Looking 
Backward” and “ Equality”) Philadelphia; 
Commonwealth (Socialism), New York; The 
International Socialist Monthly, Chicago; The 
* Civic Counsellor (organ of New York Civic 
Federation), New York; American Federation- 
ist (organ of American Federation of Labor), 
Washington, D. C.; Haverili Social Democrat, 
Haverill, Mass.; The Social Democratic Her- 
ald, Chicago; The Garment Worker, New 
York; Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, 
Peoria,- Ill.; The Social .Gospel (Christian 
Socialism), South Jamesport, L. I.; The Typo- 
graphical Journal, Indianapolis; The Carpen- 
ter, Philadelphia; Cigarmakers’ Official Bulle- 


tin, Chicago; Journal of the United Hatters 


of North America, Danbury, Conn.; The 
Tailor, New York; Official Journal of the 
Knights of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Pebbles. 


“ Nay, touch me not,” Eliza cried, 
When I would fain embrace her; 

“T vow I’ll give an awful scream, 
Unless you keep away, sir.” 

** What, has your love,” I madly asked, 
“ As quick as this abated?” 

“ Of course not, silly,” she replied, 
“But I’ve been vaccinated.” 

—Harvard Lampoon. 


....One day a beggar-man asked a passer- 
by for a quarter, with which to buy food for 
his starving family. The passer-by threw him 
a coin, and was hastening upon his way, when 
he heard a voice calling him to pause. 
the beggar-man. “ Sir,” cried he, “ the coin 
you gave me was not a quarter. It wes a five- 
dollar gold-piece. Here is four dollars and 
seventy-five cents in change.” Was he not an 
honest beggar-man ?—E-rchange. 


..».-THE Historic DotLtar—They were 
holding a church fair in the Colonial novel, 
Of course, General Washington was there. 
The girls, with the exception of Polly, our 
heroine, were for taking all the Generaf’s 
money away from him. Polly demurred. For, 
oh, in those days all nice girls knew how to 
demur. “Leave him a dollar,” said Polly, 
archly. “ He will need it to throw across the 
Potomac!” When Washington heard of this, 

_ he kissed Polly cordially, and commended her 
asa knowledge of history.—Detroit Jour- 
nal. 


At first the infant 
Doubling his fists and countering on the 
nurse’s jaw, 
Then the school-boy with his padded mitts, 
Punching the bag and licking all his class. 
And then the ranchman, sleeping on the turf, 
Living on dried buffalo and knocking down 
And sitting on the cowboy! Full of vim’. 
And biting nails in two for fun. Then the 
soldier, 
Scattering great armies with his awful look, 
vase | — hills through deadly .showers of 
ea 
And smiling as it were the harmless sport 
Mf some enchanting summer’s holiday. 
ext the grim ‘Governor, defying lobbyists, 
Confounding bosses, writing. histories 
With one hand tied behind him, speaking to 
The multitudes in spite of flying rocks 
And whirling bricks! Shouting defiance at 
the tough, 
And brandishing his fists full in’ the bully’s 


‘ace, 

And then the hunter, strangling wild beasts, 
Tying the mountain lion in a knot 

And hurling it across the precipice. 

Last scene of all, Vice-President, 

Sitting with nodding head and limbs relaxed, 
Hearing the oft-repeated tales 

Of isthmian canals and subsidies 

And Sampson-Schley affairs—in mere ob 
; livion, bog 
Sans mitts, sans spurs, sans gun, sans—ay, but 


wait. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Disposition of Riches. 


WHatTEVER the sources of great for- 
tunes, their existence to-day is one of the 
most momentous facts to be reckoned 
with in our social philosophy. Whether 
we naively assume that they have been 
created by mere industry and thrift, or 
attribute them to an unjust bestowal of 
peculiar privileges and opportunities by 
Governments, or cynically account for 
them as gambler’s gains, fabulous riches 
have accumulated in the hands of private 
owners who, in many instances, are not 
only more powerful than old world mon- 
archs, but also more solvent than many a 
commonwealth of the American Union. 
What is to be the disposition of these gi- 
gantic hoards? 

That the millionaires are putting this 
question to themselves, and not waiting 
to have it rudely put to them by a discon- 
tented populace, is a good symptom, as 
far at it goes. Princely gifts have been 
made in recent years to colleges and uni- 
versities, to libraries and museums; but 
the fortunes themselves have not there- 
by been dissipated. Very few of our 
public benefactors as yet share the opin- 
ion of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, that the 
man who dies rich dies disgraced, and 
that the multimillionaire in his lifetime 
should restore most of his fortune to the 
public. Very few of them, indeed, are 
yet ready to subscribe to Mr. Carnegie’s 
further teaching, that the State by a 
scheme of progressive taxation should 
take the bulk of every gigantic fortune at 
the death of its original owner. 

And so the question remains unan- 
swered, What is to be the disposition of 
the vast wealth now controlled by a com- 
paratively few individuals? Are we to 
have in America the most powerful and 
possibly the most arrogant and unscrupu- 
lous plutocracy that has ever controlled 
the destinies of a nation? Are we to 
have, as many Americans fear, a_mil- 
lionaire “ ring ” that can snap its fingers 
not only at republican traditions, but 
even at our fundamental law, the Fed- 
eral Constitution? Or, is it more prob- 
able that a generous spirit and “a de- 


cent: regard for the opinions of man- 
kind ” will lead our very rich men to be- 


stow their fortunes more and more lib- 
erally in gifts, and to refrain from any 
attempt to convert our political system 
into an oligarchy, until changes in indus- 
trial conditions shall bring about a more 
equal distribution of property? 

Hopefully assuming the second of 
these alternatives, let us look a little deep- 
er into the problem, and ask whether af- 
ter all it is possible to bestow great pri- 
vate fortunes upon the public in the form 
of philanthropic and educational endow- 
ments to an indefinite extent without do- 
ing serious injury to the community. Al- 
ready the question is very seriously asked 
whether certain forms of philanthropy 
are not over-endowed. The medical pro- 
fession, for example, insists that free 
hospital and free dispensary services 
have been so unwisely extended that a 
large part of the urbah' population is un- 
mistakably pauperized. Charity organ- 
ization societies are trying to discourage 
indiscriminate giving to vagrants and 
spendthrifts, who have been demoralized 
by a thoughtless benevolence. Theolog- 
ical faculties tell us that the clerical pro- 
fession has been weakened by free tui- 
tion in the seminaries, and college facul- 
ties are protesting against the further 
creation of an educated proletariat by the 
machinery of unearned scholarships. 
Even to the multiplication of free libra- 
ries some limit in expediency will cer- 
tainly be found. 

It will, of course, be a long while be- 
fore the endowment of the higher work 
of universities will be so liberal as to sug- 
gest a skeptical attitude toward further 
enrichment. Research is an expensive 
form of human activity. The endow- 
ment of the teaching staff, also, is as yet 
wholly inadequate in every American 
college and university. Nevertheless, 


there is another side even to the question 


of expenditures for education and re- 
search. The wealth of the millionaires 
consists of industrial capital. It is in- 
vested in mines, railroads and manufac- 
turing establishments. It could not be 
withdrawn from these enterprises and 
put into educational plants without de- 


,Stroying the very foundations of modern 
“society. Obviously, therefore; it is sim- 


ply out of the question for rich men in 
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general to make over their fortunes to the 
public in the form of philanthropic and 
educationa} undertakings. 

When the problem is squarely looked 
at from this point of view it is perfectly 
plain that great fortunes in the lump, as 
distinguished from mere percentages 
thereof, can devolve upon the public in 
one way only. Either the fortunes must 
remain in private hands, or the public 
must become an owner of the great in- 
dustrial enterprises. If Mr. Carnegie in- 
sists that the multimillionaire shall dis- 
pose of his wealth before he dies, he real- 
ly demands that the mines, the railroads 
and~.the manufacturing establishments, 
which are the concrete embodiment of 
that wealth, shall become public instead 
of private property. 

We are not at this time arguing the 
merits of such public ownership. We are 
only stating the problem in a simple form 
so that every thoughtful American citi- 
zen can grasp its implications and bring 
clearly before his mind its alternative so- 
lutions. Let us sweep away the cob- 
webs and the sophistries that have al- 
ready accumulated about this tremen- 
dous issue. One very rich man like Mr. 
Carnegie may, if he chooses, bestow his 
whole fortune in the form of public li- 
braries. Another may give away all his 
possessions in endowments of colleges 
and universities. A third may sell all 
that he has and give it to the poor. But 
the wealth of rich men in general can no 
more be converted to such uses without 
bringing our industrial civilization to an 
end than the capital of a business man 
can be converted into artistic bookbind- 
ings without landing him in bankruptcy. 

Gigantic private fortunes ever aug- 
menting, or a gradual conversion of a 
private into a public ownership of the 
greater industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, these are the only possible alter- 


natives. 
ae 


A Question of National Good 


Faith. 


Resolved, That the people of the island of 
Cuba are, and of.right ought to be, free and 
independent; that the United States hereby 
disclaims any disposition or intention to exer- 
cise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said island, except for the pacification. thereof, 
and asserts‘ its determination, when that is 
accomplished, to leave the government and 
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control of the island to its ple.—L[Joint 
Resolution of April 20th, 1868.) 

WHEN this resolution was adopted 
there was war on the island of Cuba. 
The United States undertook to expel 
the Spanish army and give peace to the 
people. The task was quickly done, and 
for a long time peace has prevailed. Cuba 
has been -pacified ; orderly elections have 
been held in all parts of the island; a 
good constitution has been made by a 
representative convention, and the inhab- 
itants are ready to set up their govern- 
ment. We think that until a few weeks. 
ago a great majority of the American 
people, having in mind this resolution, 
expected that the United States would 
permit the Government to be set up in 
due course without imposing such re- 
strictions as are now required. This ap- 
pears to have been the expectation of 
the Cubans themselves. There was no 
suggestion of the conditions of the Platt 
amendment in the order for the Consti- 
tutional Convention, which directed the 
delegates to frame and adopt a Constitu- 
tion and “as a part thereof, provide for 


‘relations ” with the United States. At 


the opening of the Convention these in- 
structions were changed by General 
Wood, who directed the delegates to ex- 
press, after the completion of the Consti- 
tution, their “ opinion ” as to what those 
relations ought to be. Not until the Con- 
stitution had been finished was a commit- 
tee of the Convention informed that the 
President desired an acceptance of the 
conditions which were enacted a-- few 
days later in the Platt amendment. While 
they were dealing with this unexpected 
situation the news came that the condi- 
tions had acquired the force of a law of 
Congress. It must be admitted at least 
that the method pursued by our Govern- 
ment left something to be desired. It 
could scarcely fail to cause distrust and 
excite opposition in Cuba. Moreover, the 
manner in which it was used is reported 
to have been undipiomatic and _ harsh. 
The attitude of Cuba toward 'the Uniteu 
States ought now to be that of cordial 
friendship. This brief account of recent 
events may explain why it is not. 

We cannot reconcile the resolution of 
1898 with the proposed exaction of the 
conditions in the Platt amendment—for 
exaction of them is intended in what is 
virtually an order that the troops shalt 
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not be withdrawn until the conditions 
have been fulfilled. “ The declaration of 
the purposes of this Government in the 
resolution of April 20th, 1898,” said the 
President in his inaugural address, 
“must be made good.” We regret that 
we cannot reconcile this with the exac- 
tion of the conditions suggested by him- 
self. The Platt amendment embodies the 
terms that had been forwarded by him to 
General Wood for the information of the 
Havana Convention, and it was prepared 
as the result of conferences with him. 
And yet, as we have said heretofore, we 
think it desirable for the welfare of both 
peoples that the relations set forth in the 
amendment should exist, provided that 
they be accepted cheerfully by Cuba and 
not &xacted by coercion. Naval stations 
at the island’s chief ports may be except- 
ed ; we cannot see that these are absolute- 
ly essential for the preservation of Cuban 
independence or the defense of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The obligations which this nation as- 
sumed in the Treaty of Paris do not re- 
quire us to insist upon all the conditions 
of the Platt amendment. In that treaty 
our Government undertook, “so long as 
such occupation shall last, to assume and 
discharge the obligations that may under 
international law result from the fact of 
its occupation,” and promised that it 
would, “ on the termination of such occu- 
pancy, advise any Government estab- 
lished in the island to assume the same 
obligations.” They have been assumed 
formally by the Cuban Convention. We 
are in some measure morally responsible 
to the world for the behavior of the Cu- 
ban people; but they cannot escape our 
supervision, even if we do not have naval 
stations at Havana, Cienfuegos and San- 
tiago. 

The United States must not break its 
solemn promise. That is what it will do 
if it shall insist upon all the conditions 
of the Platt amendment as the price to be 
paid by the Cuban people for the termina- 
tion of American military rule on the is- 
land. We are familiar with the argu- 
ments in support of the restrictions 
which are proposed, and we admit the 
force of many of them. We know there 
are some:-honorable and conscientious 
men whe think the exaction of these con- 
cessions would not be in conflict with the 
tesolutign’of 1898. We should be glad if 
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we could agree with them; but we can- 
not. 

It is a question of national honor, of 
good faith, of morals. Incidentally, we 
express the opinion that it will not 
“ pay,’ in any sense of the word, to break 
this promise, upon which the people of 
the island, too weak to make effective re- 
sistance, have had a right to rely. But 
that is a consideration that should rela- 
tively have little weight. The honor of 
the great American republic is in peril. 
By unwise iegislation the way has been 
opened for breaking the nation’s word. 
We contemplate with pain the possible 
consummation of the avowed~ purpose. 
Better a really independent Republic of 
Cuba, smothered in debt, racked by fac- 
tional strife and at last subdued by Amer- 
ican arms, than that any Cuban patriot, 
or any honorable man under the skies, 
should be able fairly to charge us with 
breaking the nation’s pledge, and justly 
to call the United States a liar. 

J 


Other Worlds 


SINCE the time of the old Psalmist, and 
long before, it has been a familiar 
thought that “the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.” Indeed, to make the 
sun, moon and stars gods was almost the 
instinct of men. The very names we 
give the planets are the names of gods. 
In later days, with the rise of the first 
of the sciences, we learned to repeat the 
Night Thought that “ The undevout as- 
tronomer is mad.” And yet, in these last 
days, even astronomy, like geology and 
biology, is being made to cast doubt on 
our religious faith. 

Curiously enough, the doubt seems to 
be as old as the faith; for the same old 
Psalmist said also, “ When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast or- 
dained, what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him?”, This very argument ap- 
peared lately in so unlikely a place as the 
London Spectator. 

The occasion and drift of the argu- 
ment are as follows: Of late we are 
brought into a. more intimate knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies. Nearest- to us 
of all are the moon and the planet Eros. 
But they are dead; they can support no 
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life, as we know it. The sun is a huge 


ball of flame; it can support no life. But’ 


Mars comes near us, in its opposition, 
and the conditions on that planet are not 
wholly unlike those on the earth. It 
seems to have its cold and warm seasons. 
It is suspected that it has rivers and seas 
and continents and vegetation. Why not 
then human life? And immediately peo- 
ple begin to speculate whether it may not 
be possible to communicate with the in- 
habitants of Mars. No one knows but 
that Venus may support life, perhaps hu- 
man life. But we must pass beyond our 
little solar system. The appearance of a 
new star in the heavens suggests that 
systems have their long cycles. They 
grow cold and all conditions of life end; 
and then it may be that by collisions they 
renovate themselves with fresh heat and 
gradually restored conditions, under 
which life may begin and develop anew. 
The telescope or the spectroscope tells 
us that certain stars are themselves com- 
pound systems, with dark worlds revolv- 
ing about central suns, and why should 
not all stars, or multitudes of them, have 


their retinues of planets, in which life* 


should exist as it does on the earth, and 
‘in which, under the same laws that have 
produced man here, superior beings 
should be produced in a million worlds, 
‘with minds possessing intelligence, supe- 
rior or inferior to ours, and with similar 
knowledge of good and evil? And if so, 
what becomes of our special Christian 
revelation? Can we believe that of all 
worlds God has selected this earth only 
to be the particular object of his redemp- 
tive love? 

Such is the argument, if argument it 
can be called: “What is man?” It has 
some presumptive force if we limit our 
imagination so much as to conceive of all 
the intelligent inhabitants of the stellar 
-worlds as just like us, and of God as hav- 
ing but one way in which he can reveal 
himself to his creatures—namely, the 
way that he has revealed himself to the 
people of this earth. . 

But let us consider a moment. The in- 
habitants of Mars, if such there are, must 
have been created or been developed 
very different from us. They have vast- 
‘ly less gravitation to weigh them down. 
They receive much less heat from the 
sun. . Their day and their year are differ- 
‘ent from ours. While the categories of 


thought and right, as well as the assump- 
tions of time and space, must be the same 
for all worlds, the Martian men must be 
very different from the earth-born... We 
have no analogy by which we can reason 
from us to them as to their mental or 
moral development. Each habitable star 
will have its own sort of giants or pyg- 
mies, physical, mental or moral, and 
there may be as many ways in which they 
will need to seek and find God. 

For there are many ways in which 
even we, men of one race and sort, find 
God. He was revealed to Moses in one 
way, to Socrates in another, in yet anoth- 
or to the savage who worshiped the 
Great Spirit. God is confined, in his rev- 
elation of himself, to no one method by 
which he stirs the conscience to duty. 
People err in imagining that because God 
revealed himself to man in Jesus Christ 
as Savior, therefore he could save in 
no other way. That is part of an old— 
now nearly extinct—philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, which assumed that God incar- 
nate must sacrifice himself to himself 
unto death on the cross before he could 
forgive. If that were so, it might be sup- 
posed too much for even the infinite God 
that he should repeat this sacrifice 
through the succession of the eternities 
in all the worlds that renew themselves, 
in which intelligent beings, just like us, it 
is supposed, will live and will certainly 
sin. But in what a multitude of ways 
may not the infinite God reveal himself, 
in other worlds, as he does even in this. 
And how easily, how gladly, how with- 
out condition, may he not forgive. The 


_ vastness of nature is not confined to the 


production everywhere of one race just 
like man; and the vastness of God is not 
limited to one revelation just like that of 
Palestine. 

And what, after all, is religion? It is 
somewhat wider and larger than the lim- 
its set by the accident of sin and forgive- 
ness. It has other forms than those of 
earth. Its essence is simpler than the 
theology of redemption or the Trinity. 
It is no more complex than bare love, 
and it is as inclusive. No speculation of 
ours as to the infinity of worlds and their 
inhabitants need disturb us as to the 
equal infinite universality of religion, or 
the truth of our own Christian faith,. So 
long as astronomy puts all worlds into 
one.grand system, with the same elements 
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and the same laws, we may worship the 
one God over all; and so long as it 
teaches their dissimilar conditions of life 
we may rest in the faith that our particu- 
lar sort of life brings its own develop- 
ment of truth and its own revelation of 
God. 
Js 


The Struggle of the Languages. 


Ir is a matter of no little importance 
what nations shall have the rule in the 
world; but it is a much more serious 
matter what languages shall prevail. Na- 
tions may assimilate, languages never. 

By general consent English, the lan- 
guage of the British Empire and of the 
United States, has pre-eminent right of 
way, having crowded both Spanish and 
French from the primacy. Notwith- 
standing Mexico and South America, 
Spanish now lags hopelessly behind; 
while French is losing her European pre- 
cedence even as the language of diplo- 
macy and courtesy. German is the lan- 
guage of scholarship, and is likely to be 
little more. ° 

But another unwelcome rival to Eng- 
lish is already arising, the Russian. Have 
our readers considered what is in the 
near future for the Russian language? 

Russia, last of European nations to 
tise out of barbarism, occupies half the 
territory of Europe. She also possesses 
the vast fertile plains of Siberia. Every 
decade carries her possessions further 
south. Already she reaches Afghanis- 
tan, and casts covetous eyes on that coun- 
try and Persia. To the east she has just 
taken. Manchuria, and her next step will 
be the Chinese provinces in the latitude 
of Peking. All this territory, which 
wil produce the hardiest of men, will sup- 
port many hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple. A rejuvenated China may raise a 
barrier to the southern progress of Rus- 
sia, but no European Power can. _ All 
this territory, from the Baltic to the 
Yellow Sea, from the Arctic to the Per- 
sian Gulf, is likely to be dominated by the 
Russian language. The Russian Em- 
pire will, fifty years from now, be by far 
the strongest in the world, even as now 
it can raise by far the largest armies. 

And the Russian language will be 
spoken by half of Europe, and the best 
half of Asia, that half which raises the 
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hardiest men. And they will be no rude 
people ; men of ability, of genius, of cul- 
ture; in a country of railroads and uni- 
versities. Already scholars lament that 
they must miss so much of research be- 
cause it is published in the Russian lan- 
guage, a language which hitherto it has 
not been thought necessary for scholars 
to learn; English and German and 
French, with a little Italian, were enough. 

The conflict of the world is to be be- 
tween the English and the Russian !an- 
guages. German is hemmed in. When 
half of Austria goes to Germany, it will 
be a German gain politically, but not 
linguistically. But when the other half 
of the Austrian Empire goes to Russia, 
and Roumania and the other Balkan prov- 
inces go to Russia, they will become 
Russified in language. France - will 
make insensible progress in imposing 
her language on her African possessions ; 
the Arabic will hold its own where 
France can send no settlers. The Ara- 
bic tongue is quite as likely to invade 
France. The rivalry of the world will 
be between the English and the Russian 
tongues. 

It is the part of high statesmanship to 
help the spread of the English language, 
for language is the most powerful of all 
unifying forces. Those whose tongue 
we cannot understand are barbarians to 
us. Perhaps not a million people in In- 
dia yet talk English. The British Gov- 
ernment ought in every way to encour- 
age the use of its own tongue. - Its study 
should be required in all schools above 
the lowest grades. We should do the 
same in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
The building of the Nicaragua Canal 
ought to lead to the prevalence of .Eng- 
lish in Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and 
we should hope that its use may spread 
in Mexico. 

On the other hand, our scholars and 
teachers should agree to influence pub- 
lic opinion to. relieve the language of 
those unnecessary difficulties which 
stand in the way of those who would 
learn to speak and read it. No language 
has an easier grammar; none, but. Chi- 
nese, is so hard to learn to read. | The 
man whose agitation can persuade our 
people to spell the language as it should 


. be spelt will win the gratitude, not only 


of millions of children every year, but of 
other millions of foreigners who will be 
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amazed as they compare our uncivilized 
so-called orthography with the careful 
and correctly phonetic spelling of their 
own languages. 


Woman and the Farm. 


THE problem of advanced horticul- 
ture and liberated woman go together 
more than is commonly conceded. A 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT says: 

Yes, indeed, all you say about woman in 
the country is well; but at the same time I 
sit longing and not knowing how to get at 
it. How shall I get my children out of town 
and on a farm? What I want is a piece of 
land that they can call home. Then I want 
them to grow up to know how to act inde- 
pendently of other people—to have elbow- 
room for character. That seems to me the 
best thing about a country life—a little free- 
dom to think and to do. But we must also 
learn to feed ourselves, and be independent 
in that direction. I believe you, that woman 
can do it on a farm better than she can in a 
store or an office. It is all nonsense that 
we cannot endure the sun and manual work. 
Our household tasks are harder than field 
work. Now, what I want of you is to tell 
me how to get out of the city; how to buy a 
bit of land, and how to get a start. You see, 
those of us who have been brought up in ig- 
norance of these things find the chief diffi- 
culty in making a beginning. 

This letter represents a number of 
others. The answer must be very 
straightforward; but even then there are 
so many conditions to each special case 
that we shall not be able to do much from 
a single standpoint. 

In the first place, if a woman has very 
little capital, she should not go very far 
from a good market. A good and con-. 
venient market is just as important as 
good land and good health. She should 
choose, if possible, a place five or ten 
miles from a small city; or a little fur- 
ther from a large one. The land should 
-be capable of good drainage, and not be 
near a swamp, or other miasmatic region. 
If possible get a-southeastern or an-east-— 
ern exposure ; and not a western or north- 
western. This will be a matter of ab- 
sorbing importance, if the intention is to 
engage in fruit raising. Where the west- 
erly storms have full sweep the profit of 
orchards is often destroyed in a single 
day. Five acres will be enough—cer- 
tainly ten—for an amateur fruit grower. 
Bring ten acres up to the highest tilth, 
and there will be better financial results 
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than with one hundred acres under ordi- 
nary culture. , 

The cost of such a place should not, at 
present, exceed from $500 to $1,000— 
including plain farm buildings. Of 
course, the value of buildings will have 
to be estimated at what they are worth. 
It is not impossible that a snug-place of 
from four to thirty acres, with a comfort- 
able lot of buildings, and more or less of 
an orchard, can be found at a present 
cost of $1,200 to $1,500. Almost every- 
thing is in the market; but will not re- 
main there. The change is coming on 
steadily and surely. Farm values are 
stiffening, and will advance until farm 
property once more holds its relative 
value. 

Can you safely purchase on time? Yes, 
if you will be wise; no, if you propose to 
get into a rut and follow after those who 
have gone into bankruptcy. The first 
need is to put your place into good work- 
ing order. Drainage and good water 
must be had at all cost; and without 
these you will probably fail of success. 
Other sanitary arrangements must fol- 
low, until your whole place is clean and 
wholesome. Health is the sine qua non 
for the farm. Pure water may be had 
occasionally from a spring ; possibly from 
a dug well not less than thirty or forty 
feet deep; but most probably not without 
a well driven thoroughly into the rocks. 
One of the most dangerous appurte- 
nances about a country house is generally 
the cellar; and those for fruit and veg- 
tables should not be under the house, but 
under the barn. Drainage should carry 
house waste, in a pipe drain, at least two 
hundred feet from the house, where it 
can be composted for use as manure. If 
fruit is to be raised to any extent, it is 
folly not to be provided with a first class 
room for cold storage. This need not be 
anything more expensive than a well- 
ventilated cellar, entirely removed from 
evil. odors... Place it under your—barn, 
but not adjacent to your stables. 

Now your first cost is over, unless you 
have to build. What must be the begin- 
ning with crops? If you have more 
than ten acres plant at once a few acres 
to forest. True enough you will not at 
once make money from the trees; but in 
the long run a forest is sure to be a pay- 
ing investment. Out of ten acres it would 
be -wise to assign three or four to ap- 
















venient; set those apples that will give a 
succession of fruit from-August until 
the next June. If your market is remote, 
or contracted, plant mostly of long-keep- 
ing winter fruit.. Cherries and plums may 
te. set alternately with apples and pears; 
as they will grow to occupy less room. 
Make a study of the varieties that have 
proved most profitable for your section; 
because some of our best fruits thrive 
only in local climates and local soils. 

Now we are ready for the vineyard 
aid the berry gardens. One of the most 
prosperous growers says: 

“Let these have small beginnings, espe- 
cially the strawberry garden. Berry lots may 


wisely grow as your market widens out. Gov- 
ern supply entirely by demand.” 


The best berry to plant freely is prob- 
ably the raspberry ; because it cannot be 
shipped into your market from abroad. 
But if you intend to ship fruit yourself, 
the strawberry is one of the best for 
planting. The currant is a profitable 
fruit, and the gooseberry has an in- 
creased demand in the American mar- 
ket. Every one must feel the way along 
these lines for herself. But no one will 
come out ahead who is ashamed to go to 
market or to sell what she has been able 
to produce. Not a few of our very 
shrewdest farmers, including women, go 
daily to the town themselves with their 
produce. This thing just now stands up- 
permost, that woman must honor labor. 
Where there is no inherent disgrace, the 
shame attached to any work is purely so- 
cial prejudice. No woman will succeed 
on the farm who cannot absolutely look 
this sort of shame-in the face and con- 
quer it in a womanly way. To be able 
to produce a praiseworthy crop of any 
sort is a cause for pride; to be able to 
turn it over successfully to the consum- 
ers is equally honorable and noble. Hon- 
est labor to win bread and support one’s 
self and family is always to be glorified. 

So we have made a beginning ; and the 
home is established. The results will 
be very small at first. You must not have 
all your capital invested at the outset. It 
will be four or five years before you can 


expect to see an appreciable profit. Ac-- 


counts may balance by the third year. A 
very bright reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
writes : 


You have said that woman can live on the 
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ples or pears. If your market is con-- 


farm and do well raising fruit. Why have 
you not spoken of honey and chickens and 
eggs and milk? I have thirty hives of bees, - 
eight cows and fifty chickens; and I just make 
them pay. One thing I soon found out, that 
nothing would pay until we made a study of 
all the conditions. Down in Arkansas I have 
a friend who is making money on a goose 
farm. But above all things it will not do for 
a woman to have all her eggs in one basket. 
Every year, out of a dozen crops, two or three 
will fail; but there will be a good income from 
the rest. This I always count on, that for 
some reason or other, either grapes, or plums, 
or berries, or apples, or pears will give short 
crops—generally two or three of these will 
fail. A woman who grows nothing but straw- 
berries, or plants all her land to grapes, will 
be where the man is who grows all corn or 
all potatoes when they blight or when there is 
over production. 


This is a wise letter because it teaches 
the key to all success—that is, to study 
the conditions under which you work. 
These vary with every section of the 
country. It is also right in showing that 
intensive farming is the only safe farm- 
ing for a man or a woman—that is, many 
crops and more care. Let everything be 
brought to the highest conditions of cul- 
ture. 

rd 


Nova Persei. 


THE “new star,” which has just 
blazed out and faded away so suddenly 
is the most brilliant of all that have ap- 
peared since Kepler’s day, nearly 300 
years ago, tho not quite equal to Tycho’s 
star of 1572, which for a time outshone 
Venus, and remained visible for nearly 
two years. 

Our new star, when first announced 
on February 21st, was not quite as bright 
as the pole-star, but by noon of the 24th 
(Washington time) it was the brightest 
star in the sky, Sirius alone excepted ; 
ten hours later it had lost more than half 
its light, and on March 7th, tho still vis- 
ible, had ceased to be conspicuous. Pho- 
tographs made at Cambridge on and be- 
fore February 19th show that up to that 
time it could not have been brighter than 
the eleventh magnitude, so that within 
four days its brightness increased fully 
twenty thousand times. We could form 
some estimate of its greatest brilliance as 
compared with the sun’s if we knew its 
distance. If no remoter than Alpha 
Centauri, then at its maximum it must 
have been three or four times brighter 
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than the sun; if, as is probable, much 
more distant its brilliance must have been 
correspondingly greater. Still, the swift 
variation of its light—more like a can- 
non-flash than a conflagration—favors 
the view that, as stars go, the body was 
really small, and not'so very far away. If 
so, and if it remains visible for some 
months, it is possible that its parallax 
and distance may be determined. 

Its spectrum varied strikingly with its 
brightness. On the 22d the Harvard 
photographs showed a continuous spec- 
trum crossed by more than thirty fine 
dark lines, mostly identified as those 
which characterize the so-called “ Orion 
Stars,” helium and hydrogen being 
specially conspicuous. On the 24th it 


was greatly changed; the sharp dark- 


lines had disappeared, and were replaced 
by broad, hazy, bright lines, each accom- 
panied by a dark one close to its lower 
edge, as in the spectrum of Nova Aurigz. 
The broad calcium bands, H and K, also 
made their appearance, doubly reversed 
—i. e., bright, but each with a fine dark 
line through its center. It remains to be 
seen whether this star will run the usual 
course, and at the end show the simple 
bright line spectrum of a gaseous nebula. 
As yet, however, the published observa- 
tions are too scanty to warrant many 
conclusions as to the special peculiarities 
of the star. 

When we inquire respecting the na- 
- ture and cause of the phenomenon we 
find ourselves in the regions of specula- 
tion, with very uncertain footing. The 
most generally accepted theory is that we 
have to do with a collision of some kind 
—that two swift stars have run into each 
other; or, perhaps, as Seeliger main- 
tains, that a star has encountered a dense 
swarm of meteors. In the main, tho not 
without difficulties when we come to de- 
tails, the spectroscopic phenomena ac- 
cord with this view. The twin pairs of 
lines can be accounted for by supposing 
that we have two masses, one of lumi- 
nous gas, the other a body, giving a cor- 
responding dark-lined spectrum like the 
sun, rushing against and past each other 
with a speed of several hundred miles a 
second; and we recall that in the case of 
some of the “spectroscopic doubles ” 
(Mu Scorpii, for instance) we actually 
observe a velocity exceeding 300 miles a 
second, and wonder whether a time may 


not come when the whirling spheres, 
spiraling inward, will brush, collide, 
coalesce and blaze out into such a flame. 
’ A dozen years ago no other possible 
explanation of the twinned lines was 
known, but it has since been discovered 
that intense pressure upon-a gas may 
displace its spectrum-lines much as swift 
motion would. Some astronomers, there- 
fore, are now inclined to revert to the ex- 
planation suggested by Huggins in 1866, 
seeing in these temporary stars the same 
phenomenon on a catastrophic scale 
which the sun exhibits in petto, so to 
speak. The sun continually throws out 
enormous “ prominences,’ composed of 
just those gases conspicuous in the spec- 
trum of the temporary stars, and with a 
velocity sometimes observed to exceed 
200 miles a second. Suppose that an old 
sun, nearly cold and dark outside, should 
suddenly burst, and the internal gases 
force themselves out all over its surface: 
the phenomenon would surely be much 
like that which we are watching now. 


al 


Now that the premature 
and _ ridiculous _ state- 
ments in reference to the 
Rev. Mr. Ament’s collection of damages 
from Chinese towns for losses suffered by 
the native converts have been explained, 
we can get a little further light on the 
subject by seeing how the matter has 
been treated by the American Methodist 
missionaries in North China. One of 
them, the Rev. J. H. Pyke, tells the story 
of his work in this line at Shan Hai 
Kuen: 


“We have secured compensation here for 
three chapels destroyed, for the native Chris- 
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_tians in part, and some provision for the fami- 


lies of four members who were murdered. 
The amount for the three chapels is nearly 
$4,500 in gold; for losses of native Christians 
nearly $3,000, and for each of the four families 
$150. Major-General A. F. J. Reid, in chief 
command at this place, with all his officers, 
also Sir Walter Hillier, British Political Agent, 
or Special Commissioner, have all been very 
kind to us, and it is entirely due to them that 
this satisfactory result has been secured. 

have just returned from Shih Min Chai, 13 
miles to the north of this place, where we dis- 
tributed $4,000, Mexican, to between 400 and 
500 native Christians. It would have required 
as much more to cover their losses, but they 


accepted what we had to give and the matter 
is ended.” 


High Chinese officials objected to having 
claims for losses submitted through the 





Government. They preferred the meth- 
od taken, and, as Mr. Pyke says, the Brit- 
ish authorities gave very full counte- 
nance to it. 
ties secured by Mr. Ament, the same sup- 
port was given by the American and 
British officials, and he and Mr. Tewks- 
bury sought reimbursement only for the 
native Christians, the claims for losses of 
the mission property having been sent by 
request to Washington. These latter in- 
clude no claims for loss of life of mission- 
aries except in two cases where wholly 
dependent families of little children sur- 


vived. 
x 


The newspapers representing 
the negroes of the United 
States have got hold of Mr. W. 
H. Thomas’s “The American Negro,” 
reviewed by us a few weeks ago, and are 
treating it with the utmost seyerity. We 
also are receiving numbers of articles in 
reply to it which we cannot print. From 
one of these, written by Mrs. Mary C. 
Terrell, of Washington, D. C., president 
of the National Association of Colored 
Women, we give the following extract 
representing her own personal knowl- 
edge: 

In order to prove the utter worthlessness 
and total depravity of colored girls, it is boldly 
asserted by the author of “The American 
Negro” that under the best educational influ- 
ences they are not susceptible to improvement. 
Educate a colored girl and a white girl togeth- 
er, he says, and when they are twenty years 
old the colored girl will be either a physical 
wreck or a giggling idiot, while her white com- 
panion will have become an intelligent, cul- 
tured, chaste young woman. It would be in- 
teresting to know where the author of this 
book made his observations, or from what 
source he obtained his information. 

I was sent to Oberlin, Ohio, when a child, 
and graduated both from the high school and 
the classical course of the college. During 
the nine years I remained in Oberlin I became 
acquainted with many colored girls who were 
attending school and with whom I have since 
kept in more or less constant touch. As far 
as I am able to learn all of these women are 
useful members of society, either pursuing 
their chosen vocations or presiding over their 
own homes. : 

About twelve years ago I taught at Wilber- 
force University, near Xenia, Ohio, for two 
years, and after that I was instructor in the 
Washington High School for the same length 
of time. I therefore came in contact with hun- 
dreds of colored girls, not one of whom, to my 
knowledge, is leading a life of shame. I am 
also personally acquainted with colored wom- 
en who have graduated from Ann Arbor Uni- 
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In the case of the indemni- . 


_of useful, cultured women who would 


versity, Cornell and the Chicago University, 
from Oberlin, Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley, 
Vassar and other institutions throughout the 
North, South, East and West, and not one of 
them is either a giggling idiot or a physical 
wreck. On the contrary, they are a company 
a 
blessing and a credit to any race. Many of 
them obtained high rank in the institutions 
from which they received their degrees. The 
white instructors of colored girls cheerfully 
testify to their intelligence, their diligence and 
their success. ; 
Since I have had a far better opportunity to 
observe colored girls at closer range during 
their high school or college course than the 
author of “ The American Negro,” I feel that 
T am better qualified to judge the effect which 
an education has upon their minds, their man- 
ners and their morals. Finally, I repudiate as 
false the charge that colored children are more 
shameless and bolder in their wrongdoing than 
the children of other races. I was trustee of 
the public schools of the District of Columbia 
for five years, and I came in close touch with 
both the white and the colored teachers. I ob- 
served that their complaints and criticisms 
concerning. the mental density and the moral 
obliquity of their pupils were about the same 
without regard to race or color. Children are 
very much the same the world over, as every 
one who has traveled much and observed close- 
ly will testify. s 


Mr. Eugene Stock, edi- 
tor of the publications of 
the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society, sends us the following 
correction : 


I have read with much interest the excellent 
articles in your last number on our late Queen 
Victoria. Mr. Cunliffe Owen, however, is 
mistaken in stating that the Queen never con- 
tributed to missionary funds. She gave £100 
to this society at its jubilee in 1849 and the 
same amount at its centenary in 1899; she also 
contributed to the auxiliary association at 
Windsor. She further contributed to the oth- 
er Church of England society, the S. P. G. 
On several occasions she received distin- 
guished converts from the mission field, par- 
ticularly the late Bishop Crowther and the 
three present negro bishops in West Africa. 
In Prince Albert’s lifetime she took a keen in- 
terest in the Church Missionary Society’s Af- 
rica missions. The present Bishop of Sierra 
Leone was admitted to her personal friendship, 
and through him a copy of “ The History of 
the C. M. S.,” in three volumes, was presented 
to her personally, and not in the mere official 
way of ordinary books. 

We have reason to believe that she was pre- 
vented from showing her sympathy in the 
China massacres of 1895 and 1900 by political 
reasons. ‘ee 


Queen Victoria 
and Missions 


In the twenty-eighth annual report of 
the State Charities Aid Association, just 








received, a very interesting suggestion 
is made. It is that there should be an 
impartial investigation of the various 
methods of taking care of pauper chil- 
dren. The systems generally now in 
vogue are either “ placing out ” children 
in private families, keeping them in huge 
asylums, or segregating them in small 
families of ten to twenty in separate 
houses. Each of these methods has its 
advantages and disadvantages, but there 
is no absolute agreement yet as to which 
is the best, if indeed there is a best. Here 
is a chance for some society to make an 
investigation; even tho investigations 
are becoming so numerous nowadays 
that people don’t have time to read them. 
3 

President Hadley puts things very em- 
phatically when he says that if the public 
conscience does not set its effective man- 
date on those who control the great trusts 
and manage our politics, we shall “ have 
an emperor in Washington in twenty-five 
years.” Doubtless he expects the public 
conscience to control in the future as in 
the past; and doubtless warnings are al- 
ways inorder. It is true, as he says, that 
our industries are being organized into 
trusts; but we do not discover that it is 
any more true than it has been for a hun- 
dred years that there is an “ imperialistic 
spirit -developed in politics.” It was 
charged on Washington and Adams, and 
is now charged on McKinley. Just now 
Czar Hanna succeeds Czar Reed, and a 
long line of Czars went before. 

Js 

The members of the profession that 
sacrifices dogs and guinea pigs for the 
benefit of science do not hesitate often to 
sacrifice themselves. The last martyrs 
that we hear of are the English bacteriol- 
ogists, Dr. W. Myers and Dr. H. Dur- 
ham. They went to Para, Brazil, to study 
the cause of yellow fever, sent by the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Diseases, 
that has been pursuing other dangerous 
investigations of African fever. After 
an autopsy of an acute case of yellow 
fever, both physicians were taken down 
with the disease. Dr. Myers died in 
three days and Dr. Durham was at last 
accounts critically ill. But such vicarious 
sacrifices purchase many lives. 


& 
Qne advantageous result of such ta- 


bles of statistics as THE INDEPENDEN'’ 
publishes from year to year is the in- 
centive they furnish to the Churches to 
get more accurate returns. The Uni- 
versalists have been much exercised over 
their record, and claim that the author- 
ity on which the figures were based was 
not completely accurate, and that really 
in the comparison with 1890 they should 
have been credited with a gain of 5,768 
members instead of a loss of 768. Simi- 
larly the Cumberland Presbyterians 
claim a gain in the past year of 2,614 
instead of the loss reported. lll of 
which goes to show the need of an ac- 
curate Church census. 

& 

A bill was likely to pass the Utah Leg- 
islature this week giving immunity from 
prosecution under State law to those liv- 
ing in polygamy. We shall wait to see 
what the law is before further comment. 
It may affect only those who contracted 
plural marriages before statehood, or it 
may be general. In the latter case it 
would be a flagrant breach of a solemn 
pledge to the oe 


If we are not mistaken, Herr von 
Brandt was not noted, while German 
Resident in Peking, for his consideration 
for Chinese sensitiveness; and we pre- 
sume that the missionaries in China, 
whom he would confine to the treaty 
ports, will be able to gauge as well as 
any one else what is ihe feeling of the 
Chinese. 

& 

The country may be congratulated that 
Senator Morgan’s three days’ speech in 
denunciation of the Bulwer-Clayton 


- Treaty had so little effect: and further, 


that he announced that he should not fur- 
ther press the subject. We presume that 
new negotiations will supply a new basis 
for Canal sicasepnc next winter. 


We add our thanks to Senator Carter 
for so admirably talking to death the 
River and Harbor bill. If its defeat shall 
help the passage next session of the Ship 
Subsidy bill, our satisfaction will be seri- 
ously moderated. 


The failure of two States to elect a 
United States Senator, after a long dead- 
lock, emphasizes the argument for the 
popular election of Senators, 
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Interference. 


SOMEWHERE in the batch of bills at 
Albany to further bother insurance is one 
providing that no company shall invest 
in the stock of another corporation with- 
out the consent of the Superintendent. 

A thing is not necessarily wise because 
it is in the law. For instance, the general 
law of 1853 permitted investment in 
mortgages within the State, or without 
the State but within 50 miles of this city. 
The distinction was one with a reason 
and without reason, and the same law 
permitted investment in the stock of 
any corporation organized under New 
York law, if such stock was at 
the time at or above par here. So 
mortgages in Boston or Philadelphia 
were barred, but the wildest of stocks 
(for example, petroleum stocks in the 
year 1865) were admissible if they were 
for one hour pushed to par. 

The weakness of such a law is in the 
assumption that safety in land invest- 
ments depends upon precise geographical 
lines, and that stocks which are at par are 
certainly good. The weakness of a prop- 
osition to make an investment referee of 
the person whom the party “ slate” has 
placed at the head of the insurance inqui- 
sition consists of several bad assump- 
tions. The decision of all questions of 
administration in the affairs of an insur- 
ance company must rest somewhere. If 
not with the officers in charge, there is 
no good place for it. If the trustees can- 
not safely administer the trust, the trust 
is not safe. The Superintendent might 
be incompetent; he might be dishonest ; 
he might have a grudge to feed or a per- 
sonal interest to further. Trustees can- 
not be made more able or more faithful 
by outraging their liberty of judgment 
with a veto lodged elsewhere, especially 
one lodged with a transitory officeholder. 

So we go—taxing insurance, hedging 
it around, interfering with it, protecting 
the public against it. The attempt does 
not succeed well. It is time—it has long 
been time—to put more faith in the thera- 
peutics of unhindered action; to take off 
meddlesome hands and leave matters to 
free play under unalterable natural laws. 


INSURANCE. 


Why Not? 


A FEw weeks ago a bill whose fate we 
have not yet observed was introduced in 
the Legislatureof Mainetorepeal one sec- 
tion in the laws of 1899, which provides 
that “hereafter in every policy or cer- 
tificate issued to a resident of Maine by 
any casualty or accident insurance com- 
pany doing business on the assessment 
plan there shall be printed in bold type, 
making one of the principal lines near the 
top thereof, the words, ‘ This policy is 
subject to assessments,’ and in or upon 
every application, circular, card, adver- 
tisement and printed document issuéd by 
such corporation within this State, there 
shall be printed conspicuously the words 
“assessment plan.’” The assessment 
plan is a good one, or it is not. If good, 
there is business reason for proclaiming 
it, if not good, there is business reason— 
but no other reason—for concealing it. 
This section is recent, and somebody in- 
terested in selling insurance on this plan 
has evidently discovered, or from the 
nature of the case believes, that the as- 
sessment idea is not a good selling fea- 
ture. 

There is one concern that makes and 
sells cottolene and has faith in the ar- 
ticle, which is openly advertised for just 
what it is, and is declared to be in all re- 
spects better than lard. But there has 
been opposition to plainly marking and 
selling oleomargarine and. similar arti- 
cles by their distinctive names. The cot- 
tolene method is plainly honester, and 
speaks better for the article. There has 
been opposition to selling assessment life 
insurance under its distinctive name. But 
the man who believes in the merits of his 
merchandise, whether it be an edible or 
an intangible, is usually desirous to offer 
it for just what it is, and so much so that 
trade-marks exist. On the contrary, 
what seeks to sell itself under the guise 
of something else, after trying to bor- 
row some well-known trade-mark for the 
purpose, proves itself unworthy. and dis- 
honest. Genuine goods desire to get 


into the light; bogus ones prefer indirec- 
tion and shadow. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Policy of Combinations. 


IN current comment upon the forma- 
tion of so-called trust combinations much 
has been said about the sale of American 
goods abroac by these combinations at 
prices lower than those which buyers at 
home are required to pay, and also about 
the economies of manufacture and dis- 
tribution résulting from the consolida- 
tion of a large group of independent 
concerns. As to the sales abroad at 
lower prices, there is a general belief that 
the practice prevails, altho proof of it 
has recently been given to the public in 
only a few isolated cases. Our com- 
binations, however, have not gone so far 
in this direction as some of the German 
combinations, if we may accept a Lon- 
don journal’s summary of the report of 
the°German Association of 82 wire rod 
mills for the last half of 1900. This As- 
sociation or Syndicate sold to German 
buyers at an average of £12 Ios. per ton, 
and to foreign buyers at an average of 
only £7, the result being that sales of 22,- 
307 tons in Germany netted a profit of 
£58,856, while on sales of 19,524 tons 
abroad there was a loss of more than 


£40,000. The associated manufacturers 
now ask for an increase of the protective 
duty which has enabled them thus to dis- 
criminate against their own fellow citi- 


zens. Our combinations should not pur- 
sue the policy of these German manu- 
facturers. The American people do not 
long for export trade that must be gained 
in this way, at the expense of exactions 
to which they are required to submit. 
The general belief that this is the prac- 


tice of our combinations of exporting 


manufacturers continually excites popu- 
lar hostility. Which of our great com- 
binations will be the first to proclaim that 
its rule is to sell for the same price to all 
. buyers, whether foreign or domestic? 
Recent reports tend to show that the 
economies resulting from consolidation 
have not been permitted to appear in 
some domestic price lists. It is evident, 
of course, that there are such economies; 
and some have asserted that they were 
large enough to drive out of business 
competing manufacturers who retained 
their independence. They have not had 
this effect, however, in the cases of the 
Rubber Company, the Paper Company 


and the Plate Glass Company; for each 
of these combinations has been much 
annoyed by the competition of independ- 
ent. concerns from which, of course, the 
economies of consolidation were with- 
held. Thus, the Plate Glass Company 
in its recent annual report accounts for 
a decrease of sales by pointing to the 
“enlarged output of the independent 
factories,” and indulges in gloomy 
prophecy as to the effect of six new inde- 
pendent mills, four approaching comple- 
tion and two projected. We are led to 
infer, partly because the reported profit 
of the year was 20 per cent. on the capi- 
tal, that the economies were not allowed 
to reduce the company’s prices. If they 
had been shared with the consumer, the 
growth of new competition might have 
been retarded. 


....George W. Perkins, Second Vice- 
President of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, who was admitted last 
week to partnership in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and the allied firms of 
Drexel & Co. (Philadelphia) and Mor-. 
gan, Harjes & Co. (Paris), is only 39 
years old, and his extraordinary business 
career affords abundant proof of his 
ability and industry. Beginning as an 
office boy at the age of fifteen, he rose 
by successive promotions to the Second 
Vice-Presidency and the chairmanship 
of the Finance Committee in the New 
York Life, being at the same time a Di- 
rector in the greatest of American banks, 
the National City. He has displayed ex- 
ceptional ability in connection with the 
negotiation of loans in this country by 
European Governments, having arranged 
with the Russian Minister of Finance, 
M. de Witte, for the first Russian loan cf 
$10,000,000, and afterward being active- 
ly interested in the promotion of the Brit- 
ish and German loans of last year. He 
became widely known in the insurance 
field by reason of his memorable and suc- 
cessful efforts with the German Govert- 
ment in behalf of American insurance in- 
terests. His energy has also been shown 
in the office of President of the New 
York and New Jersey Commissions for 
Preserving the Palisades. Mr. Perkins 
does not sever his connection with the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
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. me to a large majority of people. 

y Probably 75 per cent. of these are cured 
or ry year by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and we hope 
1e this advertisement to get the other 25 per 
nt it. to take this great Spring Medicine. 

me It will sharpen your appetite, cure all 
a mach troubles, relieve that tired feeling. 

to Its strength as a blood purifier is demon- 
fit ated by its marvelous cures of 

pi- SCROFULA SALT RHEUM 
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the BLOOD POISONING RHEUMATISM 
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?Carmine St., NEW YORK. 








VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


menubar ng ahora OE oA 
: oston 
and Other Investment Securities. ‘Mech Ecshongon, 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to draft» 


at ae: 
~ timo ey tty k Exchanges bought 
ore Stoc 
Municipal and Railroad ds 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Pancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 


‘ancy 
BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptl 
delivered VRE in Greater New York. bs Gi died 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


Bon 








ARTIFICIAL TEETH OF CONTINUOUS GUI, 
HIGHLY IMPROVED. 


Dr. Henry T, Deanz, Dentist and Specialist in Artificial Teeth, 
received the highest Award at Columbian Exposition, also 
Medals at the American Institute for exhibits of Artificial Teeth 

ich re form and expression to the face. Specimens and 
references at the office, 454 Lexington Ave. Corner 45th 
st., New York. 
























Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
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ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp: 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
LAWNS, PARKS, CEMETERIES 


































































































and allenclosures are 


HARTMAN STEREO? CAWH TENGE. 


Wi 
Or Room “sy oo Ba a ay ey Xp fh, ae 


THE NEW MODEL No. 4] 


WILLIAMS 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes in 
Plain Sight 


Softest, 
Quickest 
Touch 


Direct 
Inking 


Universal 
Single Shift 
Keyboard 


Many New 
and 

Automatic 
Advantages 


Illustrated Diaetbios book sent <— on oseteatins to the 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 25n8 


CONN. 








HOTEL. BRUNSWICK 





A TRIP regi emaecne Al 


Coane y son of f = I femational Epworth 
nven yt. 9 of the In 

others will be incceaned 
knowing Knowing that t tne oe rates ates mate for this occasion by 
opporeualty to Pacific and North Western Line affo 
oppo! to enlarge one’s knowledge of a on 
coun h should not be neglected. The cag 
North eastern Railwa Co. issue an illustrated | p mp 
describing the points of interest on the route from Chic 
to San Francisco as well as many side excursions which 1 
be taken in connection with the trip. Full 
e tions on which tid 


WASHINGTON. 


Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Penusylvania Railread, 


Few short journeys are as interesting as a trip pe 
ington, the Nation's ( Capital ; a3 ch a 2 can be 
most satisfactorily y participat seoreroe day | De 
ally-conducted om bo Pemeay? Ivania 
next tour of the Ce ee next Thursday, 
Round-trip rate, covering railroad transportati 
round-trip, meals, en route, transfer ctyeneeee 
nary to hotel, hotel accomi tions, 
i of e ced rist 


$1) ftom ‘Trenton, end $i to trots Phils Philadelphia 
portionate rates from other potas. rai 
commodations for two da a Oe 
Riggs, as Ebbitt House. 
it, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, RA ty 

trips to Mount ae zeae, Old Point Comfort, 
Norfolk, at greatly red 

All tickets for oes m days, with special hotel rates 
— tion of hotel cou 

‘or itineraries and information apply to ticket ee 

Tourist Agents, 1196 Broadway, New 
Brooklyn ; or address Geo. W. Boyd. 
senger ‘Agent, it, Broad Street Station, Aasinant Gone 


n, Noe mal 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AN 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-Day Tour via ghia iow Raitread. 


The third of the present series of personally-condu 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washingtor 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, will leave New York and! 
del , March 28, Tourists will find these 
p and. at the t of their Le 
season, O] Point Comfort sought by 


wishing to enjoy the early S: 
re including transportation, msgason: en route A 


Trenton; $81. 
portionate rates from other stations. 


Outp Port ComFortT 
8 Tickets Old Point Comfort only, 
going fourths 
and 
sold in 
from ree B at $138. vo from Trenton ; 
apne. proportiona: te rates 
or ftisora tion and full information 
ovate aor Fn Broad 1196 Broadway, New 
Broad Street, Newark, 


t General 
Bean “Ashctant, General 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


A year ago a noted physician wrote of the Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless bicycle as follows : 


*¢ It perfectly supplements and carries to the limit of 
effectiveness the human mechanism of locomotion.”? 

The Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless for 1901 presents a still more perfect combina- 
tion of means and appliances for enabling the rider to make the most of his power. Its 
characteristics are lightness, strength, durability, beauty, and it will always be found fit for 
duty, always at its best. Price $75.00. 

All that has been accomplished towards making chain wheels more perfect is exemplified 
in the new Columbia Chain models. Price $50. 00. 


The Columbia Cushion Frame for either chainless or chain models prevents jolts e and vibra- 
tions, greatly promoting the comfort and luxury of cycling. Price $5.00 extra. Columbia Tire or Hub 
Coaster Brake for either Chainless or Chain models. Price $5 


orby mailfortwocent stamp, OOLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 
Bs: \: ( 
nik 


Wt 
G1 Re 


} 
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TE FLYERS 


| 


IF YOUR 1901 WHEEL J) 


oe + a ag — is a 


kteal Bicycles 


are made in 20, 24, 26 and 28-inch sizes, and NEW MODELS ARE SUPE 
are sold at very moderate prices, $20, $22 and THE RB. 
-~ = on the at ee can all be perfectly fitted " ; 
and made happy at little expense. | AO, 

Bicycling keeps boys and girls out of mischief; PRICES $75 *50 $ r 
makes them healthy, strong and self-reliant; brings 
them in touch with nature; broadenstheir minds and 
leads them to better appreciate the nobler side of life. 

Beautiful Indian Poster Catalogue sent free “1 


IDEAL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE . | DEALERS 
RAMBLER —— DEPARTMENT 


THAN SATISFIED. 
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NOT 
exer) .¢-16) 
while you wait 
because there 

NO COOKING 




















How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice 


1 Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 

2 Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 

3 Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 

4 Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar 
and milk.—That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than 


a minute. 
Absolutely no Cooking 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, 
the specialist, and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every 
member of the family. Light, nourishing, and easily digested. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious, and satisfies the 
strongest appetite. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, 


never the less it is a perfect one. 
COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice 
sterilized and steam cooked. 





Book of tested receipts For sale by all grocers. 
in every package. a 7 Large package 15 cts. 














Tamang Pade On By 
be __Hatawan fOODEMTO.Co, 
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¥ VEHICLES, 
. HARNESS. 





T Anyone—Anywhere | 


Our vehicles and harness are shipped to any 
point in the United States on approval, and 
for comparison with any other goods. We 
are willing to take chances on pleasing you. 
Are you willing to save money without tak- 
ing any chances? Our Split Hickory Vehicles 
are right in style, in quality and in. price. 
Write for our new catalogue and prices on 
seventy-six (76) different styles in vehicles 
and large assortment of harness, Buy direct 
from us, and save all dealers’ commissions 
and profits. We are manufacturers of the 
famous Split Hickory Vehicles - 


Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 
$7 W. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





y, 








-_HonelfelnsuanceGnpany 


(o] es a) 
ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE.&C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND $ 


NET SURPLUS 


PRESIDENT 
$ 11. 348.859.12 
$ 9, 518.867.1710 
626. 713.00 
$1. 203.278.42 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $49, 258.697.00 





CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
1 S F Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Moss, 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


SIX PER CENT. NET. 


Corporation Water Works first mo: bonds ; old established 
plants < coupons pa) poe Feb. and ane. at the Trust Company of 
America, 149 Broadway. New York City. Willsella few thousand 
to net the buyer six percent. W.K. RICK, 52 Broadway, N.Y. 





FINANCIAL 








BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 3.18 TO 4.95%. 


Central R. R. of N. J. Gen. 5s, 
Fla., Cent. & Pen. Con. 5s, 
Gal. Har. & San Ant. Ist 5s, 
Iowa Central Ry. Co. Ist 5s, 
Lake Shore Refunding 3s, 
Minn Gen’'l Elect Ist Con. 5s, 
Minn. & St L Con 5s, 
Norf. & West. Imp. & Ext. 6s. 
Nor. Pac., St. P. & Duluth 4s, 
Peoria & Pekin Union 2d 4s, 
Rio Grande West Ist 4s, 
COMPLETE CIRCULAR LIST ON APPLICATION. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO. 
27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State $t., Albany, N.Y. NEW YORK. 


WiSTUERION 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 145 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 











RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK. ¢ Gasinior EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital.........c.cccscccsesess $2, 000, 000 
_— CERESDESI SL Sere prone nani > 


Isaucs Letters of Credit for is ee available in 
all parts of the world. 





oO per annum clear of taxes 
‘O or other expense; every 
dollar secured by 


First Farm Mortgages 


vorth three times the amount of the loan. Guanentend titles ; 
examination of all securities. 17 years 
experience without the _ of a dollar to our cients. Write 


cor parsicaiess and list of loans. 
6. J. LANDER @ CO., (Est. 1883) Grand Perks, B®. D 


Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times: 
the loan. In last 





further nn — for pamphlet, “ Truth 
About 0 ne ey 
TH HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


6° LOANS 2 estan autictta 


‘erences: al! 9 
0 Business Men for whom I am loaning. 





tion of state in the A. bes First mortgages only. Profit 
~ i assured, First National Bank 





beige —e solicited. 
; Dakota, 


adress ALLERT INT ER, Langdon, North; 


; 
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Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities 


Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N. Y. 


WHY NOT OWN 


STOCKS and BONDS 


Better for the investor than Real Estate 
Mortgages, Savings Banks or Building 
and Loan Associations. I farnish Stocks 
and Bonds in large and small amounts. 
Send for **A Place For Savings,’’ 
a@ little booklet with some good ideas for 
the asking i 


CHAS. C. ADSIT, 218 La Salle St., 
Bank references given. CHICAGO, ILL. 








1876 Gee 


THE MIDDLESEX 


MIDDLETOWN, - 


Debentures 


Banking Company of 


ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


upon 
s7T=a WBAR. 


2099 1901. 


CONNECTICUT. 


and first mortgage loans 
real estate. 





(ico.H.Holt) invesinent 
& Co. } Secttiie 


10WALLST,,N.Y. ) PRIVATE 
BANKERS, WIRES. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exct ange, 





5” CILT EDCED 
FARM MORTCACES 


on improved farms in the Red River Valley of North Dakota. 
Best farming land in the world. Have invested over one million 
dollars clients’ money in twenty years without a dollar lost to 
investor or myself. 
Cc. Ss. EDWARDS, Mayville, North Dakota. 
Write for pamphlets and further particulars to Eastern repre- 
sentative, WALTER B. BROWN, 456-658 8th Ave., New York City. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital . “al - = $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - $11,152,346 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, aud is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


WILLiaM H. Macy, JR. 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav_H. Sonwas, 
Frank L 


‘YMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
\MITH, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 


LLER, . O, MILLS, 
ALEXANDER E, oe Lewis Cass LEDYARD 
ARSHALL FIEL > 





to 6% Interest. In 22 years 

we have sold several millions of our 

mortgages. Through the severe finan- 

cial depressions covering this period they have 

stood secure without loss to any customer. 

We now offer specially choice first mortgages 

in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig- 

uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile 

and well watered districts of these rich sections. 
LOANS GUARANTEED. 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 
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DIVIDENDS 










Chec 


The 
— 
rom net earnings 
Chocks will be mailed 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close at 3p! Mm. 0 

the 15th day of March, 1901, and reopen April ist, 1901. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. retary. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 


80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORE. 


12th Regular Quarterly Preferred Dividend. 
February 27, 190. 





Board of Directors has this “7 declared the 
dividend of ONE AND ONE HALF PER CENT. 
the Preferred Capital Stock, payable 


, On 
rred_ Stockholders of rd of h 15th, 





A 
of thi 











1st, 1901, 10 stoc! 
books 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANYS. 


No. 19 Broadway, New York, March 12th, 19. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


uarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital 
is Company has been declared payable on and after 
olders of record at ch 


March 


osing of the tranefer 
book wit ore: panel on mda crolrsoth, at 10 ote. 
8 Te-opened on Monday, 
™ " D, W. McWILLIAMS, Treasuret, 
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Tho Lists wil bo opened Thursday, 14th March, and Closed at 3 P.M. on Monday, 18th March, 1901. 


——ISSUE OF —— 
$3,000,000, 7 Per Cent. PREFERRED STOCK 


IN 30,000 SHARES OF $100.00 EACH. 


At $85.00 and Accrued Dividend for Each $100.00 Share. 


DOMINION IRON & STEEL COMPANY 





















(LIMITED) 
SYDNEY, CAPE BRETON, CANADA. 
, President,..........-. Teeter aoe nc eee oo M. WHITNEY, Boston, Mass. 
ViceePresident and General Manage bsddeds RES el Chesepe ccna ectewenbdaesicasilece A. J. MOXHAM, Sydney, C. B. 
H. F. DIMOOK, New York. J. 8. McLENNAN, Boston. ALMERIC H. PAGET, New York. 
e% GEO. A. COX, Toronto. ELIAS ROGERS, Toronto. SIR WM.C VAN HORNE, Montreal. 
B, F, PEARSON i Halifax JAMES ROSS, Montreal: . ROBERT MACKAY, Montreal. 
HON. DAVID McKEEN, Halifax. W. B. ROSS, K. C., Halifax. R. B, ANGUS, Montreal. 






TRANSFER AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES: 
AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, BOSTON. 






CAPITAL: 
150,000 Shares, Common Stock, par ome $100 each, issued and fully paid............----. asscdesedeutawe $15,000,000 
50,000 Shares, 7 Per Cent. Cumulative, Preference Stock, par value $100 each...........cseececeeeeeees g-00e,0ee 
first Mortgage'S Per Cont. Gold Bonds, ............cccccccceeases cee etn adh dn nndik b ceetinaiameg * > Kare * seceee 8,000,000 





PREFERRED STOCK—This ‘Stock is Preferred both as to Capital and Dividends. 

The shares are entitled, from the ae t camings of e Com| ay, to comnletin | referential dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per 

annum, pa ble half- if yearly, on the fi: pril whe Octe They may; the ne yee of of the holder, be exchanged for Common 
“_. inet ase to be called: in py. ty the ofa bon at Be wer share accrued 

The total issue of Met torted Stock will be $5,000, or 50,000 shares, of which 30,000 saanenan are now offered. 


THE BANK OF MONTREAL, THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
59 Wall Street, New York. 16 Exchange Place, New York. 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 
RICHARDSON, HILL & CO., -« - 40 Water Street, Boston, 
GEORGE 8. BALDWIN & CO., . 7 Exchange Place, Boston, 
Are authorized to receive subscriptions for 30,000 shares of $100 dollars each of the 7 p.c. Preferred Stock of the DOMIN- 
WN IRON & STEEL CO., LTD., at $85 and accrued dividend for each <a share, payahie as follows :— 
per,, share. on allot Sey fe 190) 


0 “ “ hh ay, 19vi 
td the balance, with the amount due for accrued dividends, on 15th — 1901. 
The whole of the instalments remaining unpaid at any time may be 
Notice of allotment wil? be sent through the office at which the fat mtg is Sine, and payment may be made there. 
GOVERNMENT BOUNTY: 
If the By ped from the Company's works be as estima’ 800,000 tons of Pig Metal and 60,000 tons of Steel Blooms in 1901, and 


ted, 
hereafter 400.000 tons of Iron and Steel per annum, made from foreign (Newfoundland) ore, the bounties to be received from the Can- 
tdian Govertinaal will be as follows :— 
































































DOB inves ircee ieee ete ec ee cic deccccccccccsccsccpeccecccce 0,900 
1B8%:: 4 *o,8 5, 18 
99% 9, 108 


1,00%,¢ 
{ 
35-338 
095,000 
CAPITALIZATION: crete 
The Bonds, as well as toe Common Stock, have been issued and paid for; with the money thus obtained, and the proceeds of the 
heterred Stoke cost of organization, construction of the works. and the purchase of mining properties will be entirely defrayed, 
Pe ne a 2 88 OOOO ie aoe mb ron cing capttat., National Trust C Limited, ring all th rty of the C 
e, $8 a stenred am e onal Trust Com , Lim’ cove e property of the Com ; 
me General Monger, Mr. A E Mozham, has written as follows : arr . spiiadhioas Ka 



































Sypney, C. B., 1st March, 1901. 
ent. Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Limited, Montreal, Conoie, 
Dear Sir,I_ am glad to advise you that No.1 furnace is in "successful how sem, an and we have been able to measure results by accom- 
‘acts. ever doubt may have existed as to the manufacturing possibilities at Sydney are now removed. Speaking in detail: 
‘The developments a at Ball Island, both by the drilling ‘iene an‘ by headings put in, have demonstrated the certainty 
“ ad ore, Saree cover is of pots ter qualit: than we had counted on as standard. [ 

otwiths' 


y bed full 
he fact (that we mined last year only about 120,000 tons, and that we unloaded this hand 
off into this small tonnage the expense of a lon otrike at Bell Island, the cost of the ore 
steamer, was only $1.62a ton. Our estimate is based upon the figure of $1.25. This result shows our 
as fwro supe Ly at kindly in the furnace, and guarantees to us a large product 
Vv 


















































‘We are operating our bi-product ovens with unwashed coal. nevertheless the coke manufactured is of excellent t ph: 
cretary: + Itis bie of hard driving and of taining the Lngeeyy in the blast furnace without trouble. While slightly hig! er 
peneneie: be the case until 3 — aber. «J oy fi tated, renters this no disadvantage to ux. We emon- 

Hon of washing is n Vy, but f paset y on econouile question. The Lana d Rie washed coal will be Asya 
Le s L 4 Connellsville S.andarde-the sulphur na be no higher, the -_ lower “ carbon 


xpressed. tl Ks, - ae 
is all that prods y by mt ath been reduce: ue of te ce. e 


Weonclusion, wr = are safe in counting Sood a ae: profit from the start and a handsome increase in the same as the product, 
. ru 
(Signed) 7 A. J. MOXHAM, General Manager Dominion Irun & Steel Co., Limited. 
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INSURANCE 





1851 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 





346 Broadway, 





THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender values in cash, or paid up insurance 
guaranteed by the MASSACHUSETTS NON-FURFEIT- 
RE LAW, in accordance with which all policies of the 
BERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the policy holder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, cor. 
Murray Street, New York. 
H. ROBINSON, General Agent. 


We Generally Forget 


that we are in jeopardy every minute of every 
hour from some unknown, unseen source. It may 
be a trolley car which will carry us out of this life 
without warning. Would it not strike the average 
man of ordinary common sense that he should 
have a policy of life insurance and be on the safe 
side? The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
New York are ready to provide against exigencies 


J. 





1860~~* 









THE ~“1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
PRESIDENT. 






GEORGE H. BURFORD, 





F.NANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . « Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, othe Builder 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., PrNedee Nee me 
JAMES R. PLUM, - « Leather 
Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive im 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an in-M} 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annul 











income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-Presiden WI 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. san 
— try 
Assets over - = = $8,000,000. Hii (ives | 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. “. 








A POLICY x 1m bea 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and satest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 


che estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hou 
greatest trial, 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims promp 
ty, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

{ts Trast-Fund licies, with low premiums and cash gui 


tees, is \. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about halt 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washingtes 
nterchangeable-Term Policy. 





THE 


ONTINE 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
EB. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 
Oe gee ee $17,775,038 
LIABILITIES 15,934,181: 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1,840,850: 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and g¥ 
teed by the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broa¢ 
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and will send their literature upon request. 


“pital... 
for re: 


C.'W, ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





The Independent 








Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dolbars in 
assets, Only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less thap ‘hose of the ‘‘ Continental.” 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’”) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental,’ 


Costs No More. 
Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 


out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 


iProfit, if any, Remains in this Country, 


contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 


“Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 











Is an American Company. 


its policy ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) Ms 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. ( 


Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford, 


Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
INTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, ° CHICAGO, ILLS. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
.B, FRANKL iy 
BALL EN, a - 

PERG CR. lugs be iis 
1 BRAINERD, 
1. MIDDLEBROOK, o¢p 


MERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 


Vice-President 
‘Second View Bronte 








$2,477,069.00 
THOMAS a: MONTGOMERY, President. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES. . . . 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 
All forms of Life and Endowment Rictes issued. 
m all = 
thereon the cash 8 
chusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates aot values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 
$1,000,600 00 





1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
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WILL HE 
WIN OUT? 


What of the young man of to-day ? 
Will he win out? | 


he lives to a green old age, is his success 


Is his 
future secure? Even if 
assured? Can he make provision for the 
‘rainy days of life? 

These are serious questions and worthy of 
more than a passing thought. Great success 
cannot come to all of us—a few will climb 
the heights to wealth and fame, but the great 
multitude will pass along the common high- 
way of. life, and some, perhaps many, must 
fall by the wayside. Youth is the seed time 
of life. 


ment, 


See that ye sow with care and judg- 


The Equitable has a special offer for the 
young man—a policy surpassed by none— 
liberal, safe, easy to get and easy to keep, 
Why not make provision now for the prover- 
bial rainy day? Why not accumulate a safety 
fund ? 


You'll never miss the easy payments. 


It can be done without an effort, 
Think 
it over. 


may win out. 


The Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ss Strongest in the World ’’ 





We can show you how a young man . 








" OFFICE OF THE 


"ATLANTIC 


Mutual ‘Insurance. Company. 


New yw York, January 22d, 1 bess 8 
wis Nene in ‘conformity with Leng rege 
, submit the- following statement aftalre on t 
st of December, 1900 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
“1900, to 31st, 
Premiums 


December, 1 $3,278,413. 
Policies not marked off” ist Jan-~ tli: 


Premiums marked off nem 1st January, 1900, 
to es r, 1 
gi ca $346,028.89 
ear 028. : 
Rent received ? 
during the 


$3,407,886. 





23,833.36 $369, 56a. 25 


$416,202.81 


cs veec$1-101,744-234 


$1,817. 
Less aa 2. 4% TS0 Samet $1,367,640.0 


and 
- in 1900.. 








Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses SaPpont 13 
Lowe the foll 


.. $5,537,024 


Banks an’ 
Estate, corner Wall and 
William Streets, cost..  $1,050,000.00 
Paid toward erection of new 
622,873.59 


Other Real Estate and Claims 

due the Company 75,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers 

losses under policies payable = fo 


1,747,873: 


.$10, 514.7. 
egal represen of pr 


of 
cates of the issue of 1895 will be redee 


ou ce! 
and paid to the holders thereot or theit legal representa 


and after r Tucsda , the fifth of it Kebruary next, 
| epee pe vi cease. The certificates to be produced att 
f payme ment, and cancelled. 

ar Wt id of aod Set, aecared nh pe. ee 
miums of Com o ae enains ist December, 
for which certificates. will * itr after Tuesday, 
seventh of next. 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary: 


TRUSTEES. 
Gustav Amsinck, William E. Podge, 
francis M. Bacon. | Cornelius Elde 
Vernon 5a ~ Ewald Fleitmann, 


I 
Waldron P. Bro Edward glia 
William B. “Boulton, orace Gra 

Clement A. Grisco: 

Lean 


G Coppell, riscom, 
H der N. Lovell, 
rge C. Clak, Clifford. A. Hand, 

James an G. De Forest, Anson W. Hard, 

James H. Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 

A. A. BAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres 


B INDER Ss to hola Penorr on be, fara copies opies of 1 ig - 


the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











- Gustav H. §chw 
Wiiliam C, Stu! 








